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REMARKABLE WOMEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

"Well, it is very provoking !" exclaimed 
little Charlotte Stanley, throwing down her 
doll, with an unusual violence of manner, 
" well, it is very provoking !" 

" What is it that you complain of, Char- 
lotte ?" said her father, who had just entered 
the room where he beheld his two children, 
Philip, the eldest, a boy of twelve years of 
age, standing perfectly erect, in the attitude 
of one who considers he has just made a 
very wise observation; while the little Char- 
lotte, a rosy faced girl of nine, seated on the 
floor with the tears rolling down her cheeks, 
looked so unhappy, that Mr. Stanley was 
utterly at a loss to imagine what could 
have occurred, so deeply to affect the merry 
little girl. 

The cause of her uneasiness was, how- 
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ever, quickly made known, as she replied ^ 
to her father's inquiry. "Philip says, fa- 
ther, that women have not half the sense of 
men, and that I shall never be fit for any- 
thing but to darn stockings and make pies 
and puddings." 

"Well, my dear," said Mr. Stanley, "you 
need not be so much troubled by such an 
opinion. Is your dear mother fitted for no 
other employments than those Philip has 
mentioned? So far from it, the instances 
we have on record of those women who 
have had the opportunity and inclination to 
cultivate their natural abilities, prove, most 
clearly, that natifre has been by no means 
i -so partial in her gifts of intellect as is fre- 
! quently supposed. In order, however, to 
bring down Philip's extravagant notions of 
man's superiority, and for your consolation, 
I will this evening relate some short histo- 
ries of a few of those women who have been 
celebrated for their high acquirements." 

But it is necessary to explain how Philip 
Stanley, possessed of a sensible, well-judg- 
ing father, should have been led to a con- 
clusion so opposed to gentlemanly feeling, 
or common sense. 

The truth was, that a year before, Philip 
had been removed from home, and placed 
at the grammar school at Fairbourne, 
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where, mixing with boys older than him- 
self, he had insensibly been led to affect 
their manners and opinions, and conse- 
quently that contempt for females so gen- 
eral amongst the would-be men of a large 
school. Philip was neither ill-natured nor 
wanting in affection towards his mother and 
sister, but an excessive dread of ridicule 
often overcame his better feelings, and when 
the boys at Fairbourne school called him a 
milksop, and said he had been pinned to his 
mother's apron strings, he, without consid- 
ering the subject, at once admitted they 
were right, and persuaded himself that it 
was indeed very ridiculous to employ his 
thoughts so much about a little girl like 
Charlotte. Accordingly, on his return to his 
father's house, he considered it necessary to 
manifest the improvement that had taken 
place in his opinions, as well as his rapid 
advance towards manhood, by despising 
the amusements and occupations of his 
sister. 

The loss of Philip as a playmate was of 
itself sufficiently vexatious, for Mr. Stanley 
lived in a very retired situation, and the lit- 
tle girl had no companions of her own age. 
Her brother had, till the period of his going 
to school, supplied this deficiency, and Char- 
lotte shed her first bitter tears at his depart- 
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ure, lamenting that she had now "no one to 
assist her in gathering wild flowers, or set- 
ting her baby-house in order. Her mother 
had endeavoured to console her, by leading 
her to anticipate the arrival of the holidays, 
when her playfellow would be restored to 
her. The Christmas vacation was, how- 
ever, spent by Philip at an uncle's house, 
and much did Charlotte regret this disap- 
pointment; especially when the pond where 
Philip used to skate was so completely 
frozen, and the snow lay on the ground, so 
temptingly drifted into every corner, "just 
fit," as she expressed herself to her mother, 
" to make beautiful snow-balls." 

Time, however, will pass,* whether we be 
merry or sad, and the summer was now 
come, bringing happiness to the heart of the 
little girl as the day approached, when Mr. 
Stanley would go to Fairbourne to bring 
home her dear Philip. 

What then was her grief and dismay at 
hearing him reply to her request that he 
would admire the beautiful way in which 
she had dressed her doll entirely by herself 
— "Don't torment me, Charlotte ; I want to 
read this newspaper; really you girls have- 
no sense." 

Poor Charlotte ventured to remonstrate, 
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saying that Philip did not formerly object 
to her amusements. 

"Yes," replied he, "but that was because 
I had never been fortunate enough to have 
boys for companions, and I assure you I 
was quizzed enough when I first went to 
Fairbourne, for talking so much of you, 
Charlotte. However, I soon left off such 
childish habits, and learned to think with 
other men, that women are fit for nothing 
but to darn stockings and make pies and 
puddings." 

Now this was too much for poor Char- 
lotte. She had been accustomed to hear 
herself called a sensible, intelligent girl, and 
this bringing down of all her ideas of self- 
importance, was more than she could pa- 
tiently endure. Accordingly she vented her 
indignation in the exclamation recorded at 
the commencement of this chapter. How- 
ever, her father's speech had somewhat re- 
assured her, and she impatiently awaited 
the evening which was to bring a refutation 
of Philip's reproach. 

At length the tea equipage war; removed, 
and the party assembled round the open 
window; Mrs. Stanley provided with her 
work, Charlotte engaged in making a new 
pinafore for her doll, and Philip looking very 
much as if he wished he were not too old, 
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and too manly to employ himself as formerly, 
in making nets for his father's fruit-trees. 
He could not, however, so speedily give up 
his newly acquired ideas of dignity, and 
consequently sat patting a favourite little 
spaniel while Mr. Stanley related 

THE HISTORY OF LADY JANE GREY. 

"As I am somewhat partial to my own 
countrywomen," said Mr. Stanley, "I have 
chosen the history of this most accomplished 
and unfortunate English lady as my first 
attack upon Philip's unreasonable preju- 
dices. You have read of her, my boy, al- 
though you probably may not have met 
with some of the particulars I shall relate. 
Pray do you happen to know who she was?" 

" Yes, father, she was the eldest daughter 
of the Duke of Suffolk, who lived in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth." 

" Good," said Mr. Stanley. " Well, this 
young lady, although born in a station where 
pleasure was always at command, yet early 
manifested an eager thirst for learning. She 
was educated with her cousin, Edward the 
Sixth, and learned Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
and Chaldee, with French and Italian. 
She was thoroughly acquainted with an- 
cient and modern literature, and devoted 
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herself to the study of philosophy. Do not 
imagine, however, my dear Charlotte, that, 
because she was so much more learned than 
the generality of women, she neglected what 
may be called the peculiar refinements of 
female education. It is especially recorded 
that she wrote a fine hand, understood mu- 
sic, and excelled in all womanly attain- 
ments. She is styled by Dr. Burnett in his 
history of the Reformation, 'the wonder 
and delight of all who knew her.' 

"You may perhaps be surprised, my dear 
children, that a girl situated as Lady Jane 
Grey, so far above the necessity of mental 
exertion, should nevertheless, in her earliest 
years, have shown that devotion to study 
which characterized the whole of her short 
life. In explanation of this, there is a story 
told of a visit paid to Jane's parents by 
Roger Ascham, the tutor to the princess Eliz- 
abeth. 

u Lady Jane was then residing with her 
family at Bradgate Park, in Leicestershire. 
On the arrival of Ascham, he found Lady 
Jane alone, reading Plato with great appa- 
rent delight. He expressed his surprise that 
she was not out hunting with her parents, 
when she replied, that she had more pleas- 
ure in reading than in hunting, adding, ' they 
know not what true pleasure means.' He 
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then inquired how it happened that she had 
acquired tastes so unusual at her age. She 
replied that it was to be attributed to the 
circumstances in which she had been brought 
up. ( I have, 1 said she, * severe parents and 
a gentle tutor. My parents expected per- 
fection in everything; and if I did anything 
wrong, they threatened, rebuked, and have 
even beaten me. When I went back to my 
tutor, everything was changed; he instructs 
so mildly and pleasantly that the hours 
pass unconsciously; everything but learning 
brings me sorrow, go study has become a 
pleasure.' " 

"Oh! father, how very unhappy Lady 
Jane Grey must have been," said Charlotte; 
"what cruel people her father and mother 
were !" 

"Unnecessarily harsh, my love, they un- 
doubtedly were, but I dare say not inten- 
tionally cruel ; they wished their daughter 
to be thoroughly educated, and they pur- 
sued the plan that seemed to them most 
likely to effect their purpose. Great al- 
lowance must also be made for them on 
account of the customs of the age. Parental 
authority was then far more strictly enforced 
than it is now, and children were kept in 
order more by fear than affection. The 
daughters, even of people of the first rank 
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in society, were obliged to stand at the side 
of the cupboard, which in those days served 
the purpose of a side board, when any com- 
pany was present, unless indeed, through 
any especial favour, they were permitted to 
have a cushion to kneel upon, and upon every 
trifling occasion they were found fault with, 
and often, even in womanhood, were correct- 
ed by their mothers with the large fan it was 
at that time the fashion to carry. But to 
return. As I have given you some idea of 
the character of this gentle and unfortunate 
young lady, let us hear, Philip, whether you 
cannot tell Charlotte some particulars of 
her history." 

" Yes, father, I remember that she was 
executed when she was only eighteen, by 
the wicked Queen Mary, because she was 
persuaded by her father and the Duke of 
Northumberland, whose son she had mar- 
ried, to claim the crown upon the death of 
Edward the Sixth. But I do not under- 
stand, father, how, if she were so very good 
and fond of learning, she could ever consent 
to usurp the throne, because, you know, it 
certainly was Mary's right." 

"True, my son, but this circumstance 
was only one of the misfortunes that seem- 
ed to follow Lady Jane through her brief 
but most eventful career. It is said, that 
2 
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when on Edward's death she was informed 
that he had settled the crown on the Duch- 
ess of Suffolk, who resigned her right in 
favour of her daughter, poor Lady Jane 
received the news of her advancement with 
grief and consternation : that she positively- 
rejected the brilliant offer, pleading the su- 
perior right of the princess Mary, and entf- 
ed by declaring that her own principles 
would not suffer her to agree to the propo- 
sal. Accustomed, however, as she had 
always been, to obey implicitly the com- 
mands of her parents, she was unable long 
to resist, especially as her husband and mo- 
ther joined their entreaties to those of her 
father and the Duke of Northumberland. 
She did not, however, give way without 
many tears and forebodings of the fearful 
consequences that afterwards ensued. In- 
deed, when on her being proclaimed in 
London, the people rallied round Mary as 
the rightful heir, Jane immediately resign- 
ed, saying, that she gladly returned to her 
private station, convinced that she had 
been guilty of a great fault in allowing her 
principles to be overcome by authority, but 
that in resigning the crown she had usurped, 
both her inclination and her judgment con- 
curred. This, however, was not sufficient 
to satisfy the resentment of Mary, who im- 
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mediately on her accession, ordered the ar- 
rest of Lady Jane Grey and her husband, 
together with her father, and the Duke ot 
Northumberland. The Duke of Suffolk 
succeeded in gaining a pardon, but North- 
umberland, with the Lady Jane, and Guild- 
ford Dudley, her husband, were excuted. 
She was eminently pious, and met her fate 
with the utmost meekness and resignation. 
It is said, that on the day fixed for her exe- 
cution, her husband, to whom she was ten- 
derly attached, expressed a desire to have 
an interview with her. On his request be- 
ing made known to Lady Jane, she steadily 
refused, saying it would destroy the courage 
of both. She saw from her window her 
husband led to execution, and on her way 
to the scaffold met his lifeless body. She 
was so overcome that she burst into tears, 
but dried them again directly on hearing of 
his courage and constancy. When she j 
reached the scaffold, she requested the exe- 
cutioner would despatch her quickly ; then 
kneeling down and saying, 'Lord, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit,' she meekly 
bowed her head to the fatal stroke." 

When Mr. Stanley had ended his narra- 
tive, little Charlotte quitted her seat, and 
climbing her fathers knee, imprinted a kiss 
of gratitude on his cheek, but she forebore to 
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make any observation, lest Philip, whom 
she dearly loved, should imagine she was 
glorying in his defeat. 

Mr. Stanley, observing that his son made 
no remark, turned to him, and guessing the 
nature of his thoughts from the expression 
of his countenance, said, "I perceive, Philip, 
that you consider this an extreme case, and 
that there are few such women as Lady 
Jane Grey. It is true, such characters are 
uncommon, as are the circumstances that 
called forth her energies; nevertheless, it is 
somewhat unfair to argue of what women ! 
might be, from what they generally are. ! j 
There is, too often, a degree of frivolity in 
their habits and pursuits, which obscures 
the brighter points in their character, and 
has frequently led the merely superficial ob- 
server to a severe and general condemna- 
tion. Yet there always have been, and I 
doubt not, always will be, some splendid 
proofs that such an opinion is unfounded ; 
and I believe, the wisest men are agreed, 
that with equal advantages, and in equally 
favourable circumstances, the attainments 
of women, would rank nearly, if not quite, 
as high as those of men. This, however, is 
a subject which it is not necessary for us to 
discuss ; I am only anxious to prove to you, 
Philip, that women are fit for higher occu- 
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pations than you seem disposed to allot 
them, and at the same time, I would have 
my little Charlotte clearly understand, that 
making puddiggs and darning stockings, are 
by no means such contemptible employ- 
ments as you have represented them ; and 
may, with the utmost propriety, be perform- 
ed by a well-educated woman." 

"But, father," said Charlotte, "you sure- 
ly do not think that Lady Jane Grey ever 
did such things?" 

"I dare say not, my love, because she 
was in a situation to command the services 
of others; but there is no doubt that had she 
been reduced to a lower station in life, she 
would cheerfully have performed all the 
duties of her condition, among which these 
despised occupations might have been class- 
ed. But it is time you were in bed, you 
are now more than half asleep ; to-morrow 
we will try to find another history suited to 
our purpose." 
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CHAPTER II. 

• 

The next morning, Philip and Charlotte 
arose, and with happy hearts and bright 
smiles, met in the garden, where the little 
girl was accustomed to spend half-an-hour 
before her breakfast, and where, in former 
days, Philip was her playful companion, 
and kind assistant. 

It appeared, that the conversation of the 

J receding day had produced a good effect, 
or he now condescended to assist Char- 
lotte in selecting and tying up the flowers 
to form a bouquet, with which the little girl 
daily adorned her mother's dressing-room. 
While they were thus employed, Mr. Stan- 
ley approached, and after the salutations 
of the morning, he turned to Philip, and 
said, "I am pleased, my dear boy, that 
you have so soon yielded to conviction; 
not that \ ever wish to depreciate the em- 
ployment peculiarly adapted to boys and 
men, but, that I would endeavour to incul- 
cate the habit of promoting, as far as possi- 
ble, the happiness and comfort of all around 
you. This can only be done by acquiring 
all knowlege that may at any time, and 
under any circumstances, be useful, and by 
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constantly bearing in mind our blessed 
Saviour's injunction, ' Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.' But come, the break- 
fast is ready, and mother waiting." 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley were early risers, 
and consequently, although on this morn- 
ing the happy party lingered unusually 
over the breakfast-table, they had set about 
their morning occupations long before 
many idle boys and girls were out of their 
beds. Little Charlotte brought her books 
into her mother's dressing-room, and began 
looking over her lessons, while Mrs. Stan- 
ley was engaged in some domestic affairs. 
Mr. Stanley retired with his son to the 
library, in order to judge of the progress he 
had made in his studies. The result of 
this examination was altogether as satis- 
factory as his father could have wished, 
and Mr. Stanley was convinced that the 
apparent conceit of his son, proceeded not 
from its most general source, ignorance, but 
from that keen sensibility to ridicule, which 
we have before stated to be a prominent 
trait in Philip's character; and Mr. Stanley 
resolved to endeavour to correct this feeling, 
as he well knew that where it is not checked 
by the counteracting influence of steady 
principle, it is invariably the source of error 
and unhappiness to its possessor. 
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When Philip left the library, he re 
to his mother's room, where he foui 
sister repeating her lesson in Geog: 
and tracing the places on a map. E 
surprised to find how much she he 
proved during the last twelve month; 
was forced to confess to himself, that 
of his school- fellows, much older than 
lotte, were certainly not so advanced 
most necessary branch of educatio 
though they scorned the idea of assoc 
with little girls like her. 

When the forenoon had been thus 
Mr. Stanley proposed taking the cr. 
for a walk, as he was going to visit i 
blind woman in the neighbourhood. 
and his sister were soon equipped, fo 
were accustomed to habits of the i 
neatness and order. Their parents 
anxious to teach them the real va 
time, and it was with them an invt 
rule, that whichever was hot ready ' 
a reasonable space of time, remaii 
home, however great the disappoir 
might be. It would be well if thi 
were generally observed in families 
should not then so frequently see chi 
who, at the moment of setting out 
walk, are wondering where they put 
gloves when they last came in, ai 
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whom mothers and fathers are kept wait- 
ing, till the time that should have been de- 
voted to exercise is perhaps nearly expired. 
All this might be prevented, if such chil- 
dren knew that no one would wait for them, 
and that they alone would be sufferers by 
their carelessness. 

When Mr. Stanley, with his son and 
daughter, arrived at the cottage of the blind 
woman, they found the object of their visit 
placed in a large easy chair, close to the 
open window, which was nearly covered 
with the clustering flowers of a beautiful 
rose-tree that was trained on the outside. 
The small plot of ground in which the cot- 
tage stood, was extremely neat, being ar- 
ranged in beds of flowers and vegetables. 
On entering, they found everything within 
the house in the same beautiful order. The 
floor was strewed with fresh sand, and the 
very few articles of furniture were all scru- 
pulously clean. But poverty was very ap- 
parent, even through all this neatness. The 
old woman's gown, apron, and cap, were as 
clean as possible, but much darned and 
patched. At her side, on a low stool, was 
seated a pale, melancholy-looking boy of 
about twelve years of age, with a large 
Bible apen on his knee, from which he was 
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reading aloud when our party reached the 
cottage. 

The woman had not long jesided in the 
neighbourhood, consequently, Mr. Stanley 
knew but little of her, and the children had 
never before seen her. Upon their entrance, 
she turned in an inquiring manner towards 
the boy, who, understanding the movement, 
whispered her that it was the good gentle- 
man from the great house below, and two 
children. 

She then addressed Mr. Stanley. " Sir," 
she said, "you are indeed good to give 
yourself the trouble of climbing this hill in 
the heat of the day. I hope, sir, your good 
lady is well." 

" Quite well, thank you, Mrs. Pro vis," 
returned Mr. Stanley. "I have brought 
my two children to see you. The eldest is 
a boy who is come home for the holidays ; 
and the other, my little Charlotte, who has 
been very anxious to make your acquaint- 
ance." 

" I am very much obliged to you all," 
she replied, " but I fear we have not chairs 
sufficient for your accommodation, but if 
the young gentleman would condescend to 
sit on William's low stool — " 

" Oh ! pray do not disturb yourselves," 
interrupted Mr. Stanley; "here are two 
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chairs which will do for Philip and myself 
and the little girl can sit on my knee. But 
how do you bear this warm weather, Mrs. 
Provis ?" 

"But very middling, sir; it tries me 
much, and so, I fear, it does my poor boy 
here. Although I cannot see his face, yet 
his voice is getting daily weaker, I fancy. 
He says he is very well, sir, but he never 
goes out when I am up, for fear I should 
want anything while he is away, and the 
confinement seems too much for a boy 
brought up, I might almost say, in the open 
air." 

As soon as the conversation had turned 
upon himself, the boy had quietly slid away 
from the old woman's side, and was now 
seen through the open door, gathering some 
strawberries from one of the beds in the 
garden. 

"Ah!" exclaimed the woman, when she 
became conscious of his departure, "God 
has indeed been merciful to me in leaving 
me that dear boy." 

" I have heard from the villagers," said 
Mr. Stanley, " that he is very kind and at-; 
tentive ; indeed every one speaks in his 
praise." 

" And well they may, sir, although they 
cannot know half his goodness. He is the 
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only person living with me, and all the neat- 
ness and cleanliness which my neighbours 
praise in the cottage and garden, are the 
effects of his attention. I did not mean to 
boast, sir," she added, seemingly afraid she 
had said too much about the neatness of the 
place, and probably recollecting the incident 
of the chairs. "It is long since I have been 
able to distinguish the outward appearance 
of anything; but the people round here say, 
that considering I have only a boy to look 
after these things, the place is pretty tidy. 
But it grieves me much, sir, that since my 
last attack of palsy, I am become too feeble 
to be able to walk about much, and my poor 
boy has given up going to the school in the 
village where we came from, which is about 
two miles off. I know he was very sorry, 
for he was very anxious to get perfect in his 
writing and summing, as he hoped to be 
able to get some respectable situation. But 
he never complains, nor can I even persuade 
him to join the boys on the green in the 
evenings, when he must be tired of staying 
here so long with only an old woman to 
speak to. He works very hard in the gar- 
den, and often, before I am up jn the morn- 
ing, he has been to market with the vege- 
tables and fruit, which, with what we get 
from the parish, is all we have to live upon. 
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But all this is nothing, sir, to his kindness 
when I am ill. He gives me my medicine, 
and makes all my gruel himself, and* I as- 
sure you, sir, for as young as he is, there is 
not a better nurse in the parish." 

"Well," said Mr. Stanley, "this is all 
very pleasant to hear, and it certainly is our 
duty to do all in our power to assist poor 
William. Suppose Mrs. Stanley, or my lit- 
tle girl, who is a very tolerable reader, were 
| to come and sit with you occasionally, for 
an hour or so, William could then come 
down to the Hall, where Philip and I will 
do our best to forward his wishes respecting 
writing and arithmetic." 

"You are indeed kind, sir," she replied, 
while the tears started to her sightless eyes, 
"but I am almost ashamed for my boy to 
go to your house in his old clothes. I know, 
though I cannot see them, that they must 
be veiy bad, for he was three hours yester- 
day mending them. When he was a little 
child, sir, and first came to live with me, for 
his father and mother both died before he 
was two years old, I did not know how to 
keep him quiet on wet days, when he could 
not run about the fields; so I taught him to 
work, and now it is very useful to him, for 
since I have lost my sight, he has always 
mended his own clothes, and sometimes he 
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has tried to do mine too. However, sir, 
perhaps you'll be good enough to overlook 
the shabbiness of his appearance, for I be- 
lieve he is always clean." 

Just then William entered the cottage, 
with some very fine strawberries, which he 
had gathered, in a leaf, and offered them to 
Mr. Stanley and the children. 

The fruit was very fresh, and the day 
was warm, so that Philip and Charlotte 
much enjoyed it. When they had eaten 
enough, Mr. Stanley rose to depart, but be- 
fore he went, he told William of the plan he 
had proposed. The poor boy's countenance 
brightened at the prospect, and it was ar- 
ranged that on the Tuesday in the following 
week the first lesson should be given; Mr. 
Stanley engaging that some one should reg- 
ularly supply William's place by his grand- 
mother's side. 

When they had left the cottage they walk- 
ed on for some minutes in silence. At last, 
Philip said, "I think I can guess, father, 
why you took this walk to-day." 

" Very probably you may, my dear child. 
I had heard of this boy mending his clothes, 
and I rather hoped we might have surprised 
him at his work. But our visit will have 
fully answered the desired end, if it has 
led you to reflect, that you need never be 
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ashamed of learning anything useful, even 
though it should not exactly rank with man- 
ly occupations. Had this poor boy enter- 
tained your notion, that it would be degrad- 
ing for him to darn stockings, or make pud- 
dings, his grandmother must forego her gru- 
el, which you remember she told us William 
always made, and he must wear ragged 
clothes, since she is too blind and feeble to 
do anything." 

" Oh ! father, I shall never again be so 
silly as to take it for granted that all my 
school-fellows say is true. I will tell them, 
when I return to Fairbourne, that Charlotte 
is to learn everything just like myself." 

" My dear boy," said Mr. Stanley, unable 
to repress a smile, "you are always running 
into extremes. While maintaining that wo- 
men are capable of acquiring equal know- 
ledge with men, I am far from considering 
it advisable that their pursuits should be 
precisely the same ; and I certainly do not 
intend my little Charlotte to be either a doc- 
tor or a lawyer." 

Charlotte was greatly amused at the con- 
clusion of Mr Stanley's speech, and laugh- 
ing heartily at the idea, said, " How very 
droll it would be, father, for Mrs. Montrose 
to come and see mother when she is ill in- 
stead of the good doctor. 
3 
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" Indeed, my love, it would seem rather 
extraordinary, yet perhaps not altogether so 
very absurd as you imagine. Among the 
savage nations, you know the women are 
always the doctors, and in their constant 
wars, dress and attend the wounded with 
the utmost skill and care. But I remember 
to have read an account of an English lady 
of title who actually studied medicine." 

" Oh ! do tell us that story, father." 

"Not at present, my love, for you see 
we are within sight of the house, and it is 
nearly dinner time ; but if we are alone this 
evening. I will endeavour to recollect the 
particulars." 

In the evening Charlotte ventured to re- 
mind Mr. Stanley of his promise. 

"Well, then," he replied, "in order to 
gratify your curiosity, I must go back some 
years, to the time of James the First. Lady 
Anna Halket, the subject of my memoir, 
was the daughter of Sir Robert Murray, 
who was chosen by the King as tutor to his 
son Charles. Her mother was governess to 
the Duke of Gloucester, and the Princess 
Elizabeth. Upon her death, her daughter 
succeeded to the situation. She was very 
generally learned, but her favourite studies 
were .theology and medicine. She was re- 
markably skilful in surgery, and was the 
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medical adviser of the principal personages 
in the kingdom, and indeed so great was her 
reputation for medical skill, that many per- 
sons are said to have come over from Hol- 
land to consult her professionally. She was 
likewise a great authoress, having written 
more than twenty volumes. Now, was not 
this an infinitely better way of employing 
her time, than studying the newest and most 
becoming fashions? the constant employ- 
ment of too many ladies in this age." 

"Oh! father," exclaimed Charlotte, when 
Mr. Stanley had finished, "pray think of 
some other story to tell us. Only see how 
very fast I work ; I have nearly hemmed 
this border, and Philip has finished the 
sketch of that old abbey." 

" I am afraid, my love," said her mother, 
" that if you draw so largely upon father's 
stock of female worthies, we shall exhaust 
it so soon, as to leave Philip in doubt 
whether after all such accounts may not be 
considered as individual exceptions to the 
general rule, rather than as proofs of what 
nearly every woman might be with industry 
and attention. However, my dear boy, 
without entering into any discussion as to 
whether Nature intended men and women 
to follow the same occupations, I think we 
may safely assert, that, in the present state 
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of society, it is at least advisable that, how- 
ever a woman's mind may be cultivated, 
she should. still consider the domestic circle 
as her peculiar sphere, and be more anxious 
to contribute to the comfort of all around her, 
than to dispute for prizes in the public schools 
and universities. It is now nearly bedtime, 
but, before you go, I will relate one short 
story that may interest Charlotte." 

" Oh! thank you, mother ; is it about an- 
other lady doctor ?" 

" No, my darling, I am not aware that 
the lady of whom I am going to tell you, 
was remarkable for any extraordinary de- 
gree of learning, although no doubt she was 
a well-educated woman. But it is a story 
of courage shown by a woman that I hope 
may not be useless to my little girl, who, I 
am sorry to say, is in the daily habit of ex- 
hibiting most unreasonable cowardice." 

" During the reign of Charles the First, 
when, as Philip has read in history, this un- 
fortunate kingdom was torn to pieces by 
civil wars, there lived, at Wardour Castle, 
in Wiltshire, Lord Arundel, who had mar- 
ried a daughter of the Earl of Worcester. 
It happened, that during the absence of Lord 
Arundel, who was gone to Oxford on busi- 
ness, the castle was besieged by Sir Edward 
Hungerford, with an army of thirteen hun- 
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dred men, who demanded that it should be 
immediately given up to him. Now Lady 
Arundel had only five-and-twenty fighting 
men in the castle, the rest having accompa- 
nied their master. But she was nothing 
daunted by this circumstance, and boldly 
answered, in reply to this insulting com- 
mand, that she had received her lord's or- 
ders at parting, to keep the fortress in safety, 
and that she was resolved at all hazards to 
obey him." 

" Oh, mother, how astonished Sir Edward 
must have been at receiving such an an- 
swer." 

" I dare say he was, my love, as he had 
no doubt calculated on gaining easy pos- 
session of the castle during the absence of 
its master. He was, moreover, extremely 
enraged at the idea of a woman presuming 
to dispute his power, and he immediately 
ordered the cannon to be brought up, and 
commenced a regular battery, which lasted, 
without intermission, from Wednesday until 
the following Monday." 

" How very shocking; and was poor La- 
dy Arundel alone ?" 

" Not exactly alone; Lord Arundel's mo- 
ther was staying at the castle, and she had 
three children, who, it is to be hoped, did 
not scream quite so loud as you did to- 
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day. But her mother-in-law was an aged 
woman, and the eldest of her children was 
only nine years old, so that they were not 
of much use. But the female servants, as 
you will presently learn, greatly assisted 
them." 

"But, mother, was it not very wicked 
of Sir Edward Hungerford to fight with 
women?" inquired Philip. 

" It certainly was, at the least, very un- 
generous, my dear boy ; but you must re- 
collect, that it was no uncommon thing in 
those days, for the most delicate women to 
assist in arming their husbands and broth- 
ers for the fight, and some even ventured on 
the field of battle, to animate their friends 
by their presence, and encourage them to 
persevere in what they considered a just 
cause. But to return to my story. 

" The besiegers offered quarter to all the 
women and children in the castle, on condi- 
tion, that the arms should be given up. 
Lady Blanche, however, possessed too no- 
ble a spirit to agree to such a proposal, and 
she declared that she never would consent 
to sacrifice her friends and servants. 

"Unfortunately, the. strength of the be- 
sieged was not equal to their courage. There 
were so few men in the castle, that they 
were compelled to b% constantly at work. 
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Of course, they could not long endure the 
resolute attacks of Sir Edward Huugerford 
and his party, under such circumstances ; 
but they held out longer than might have 
been expected, for the ladies and female 
servants assisted in loading the muskets 
for the men, and carrying them all kinds 
of refreshments. 

" When Sir Edward found them so very 
brave and resolute, he appeared to be moved 
by pity towards them, for, on their demand- 
ing a parley, it was immediately granted, 
and the most favourable articles of surren- 
der were drawn up. It was stipulated, that 
all the inhabitants of the castle should be 
allowed quarter ; that the ladies and female 
servants should have their clothes; and 
that six of the serving men should attend 
them wherever they chose to retire. It was 
likewise agreed that all the furniture of the 
castle should be saved ; that an inventory 
should be taken, one copy to be given to 
Sir Edward, the other to be kept by Lady 
Arundel.' 7 

" Well," said Charlotte, " I am very glad 
they were able to make such good terms, 
mother. After all, you see, Sir Edward was 
not so cmel as he appeared at first." 

" I am sorry to say, my dear, that in this 
. instance, you have formed too favourable 
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an opinion. The castle was indeed 
up, but, instead of allowing Lady A 
and her friends to depart in safety, tl: 
ditions that had just been signed wer 
dishonourably and barbarously vi< 
The lives of the inmates of the fc 
with the clothes they wore, were i 
conqueror spared to them. Lady B 
and her children were led prison* 
Shaftesbury, and everything in the 
was destroyed. It is not known ho 1 
Sir Edward Hungerford detained h: 
tives, but at the death of Lady Arund 
story was recorded on her tombstone 

"Thank you, mother," exclaimec 
the children, "that is indeed an intei 
story, but I am so sorry it is ended. "W 
Lord Arundel very angry when he 
how they had been treated?" 

"No doubt he was, and I dare i 
took the earliest opportunity of rev 
himself, for in those days far less pr 
tion was sufficient to induce one r 
seize the property of anotfier, and tc 
fire and sword into the bosom of 1 
mily." 

"lam very glad we do not live i: 
times, mother ; only fancy how drea 
would be if a party of soldiers were V 
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here, and carry off everything, and perhaps 
make us prisoners." 

"Yes," added Philip, laughing, "and 
you know, Charlotte, we could do but little 
to keep them out; for father has only an 
old rusty sword in his room, and the gar- 
dener told me the other day, that he believ- 
ed there was not another gun beside his in 
the house, as father does not approve of 
having fire-arms about." 

" Indeed my boy, James was right, as to 
my dislike to fire-arms left carelessly in a 
house, and I only allow of his on condition 
of its being kept constantly in the seed- 
house, of which he always carries the key. 
We must now say good night; I have more 
heroines in store for future evenings." 



CHAPTER III. 

I 
The next day was that appointed for I 
William's first visit to the Hall, and both 
Philip and his sister were very anxious to 
say their lessons perfectly, in order that 
they might neither of them be disappointed 
of the expected pleasure. 
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Mrs. Stanley had ordered an early din- 
ner, and as soon as it was ended, Charlotte 
and her mamma, furnished with some tea, 
and a few other articles which they imag- 
ined would be acceptable to the old woman, 
set forth on their walk to the cottage. 
When they reached the garden gate, they 
found William eagerly expecting their ar- 
rival, for he would not leave his grandmo- 
ther until he saw that she would not be 
alone. They entered the cottage, where 
everything was as neat as on their preced- 
ing visit, but there had evidently been some 
attempts made to hide the poverty of its 
inmates. The scanty stock of earthenware 
was carefully arranged on a shelf, the arti- 
cles placed at some distance from each 
other, thereby covering as large a space as 
possible, and making a very respectable 
show, with a very few plates, and cups and 
saucers. The mantel-shelf was adorned 
with two brass candlesticks of very ancient 
form, and the same number of pewter 
plates, all so well scoured, as to present a 
bright and shining appearance. The old 
woman's dress was much the same as when 
Charlotte had last seen her, but her chair 
was somewhat removed from the open win- 
dow, as though she would not monopolize 
ail the perfume of the beautiful roses and 
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jasmine which shaded the lattice. But 
what proved most certainly that these ar- 
rangements had been made with a view to 
their visit, were some beautiful strawber- 
ries in a plate on the clean deal table, cov- 
ered with leaves to preserve their freshness. 
When Mrs. Stanley and Charlotte had 
saluted the old woman, and received in re- 
turn her thanks for their visit, they seated 
themselves, and Mrs. Stanley told William 
he had better make haste to the Hall, where 
Mr. Stanley and her son were waiting for 
him. The boy glanced round the room, as 
~ if to ascertain that nothing had been neg- 
lected, that could tend to the accommoda- 
tion of his kind friends, or his grandmother ; 
then going up to the latter, he kissed her 
with great affection and reverence. 

" God's blessing on you, my dear boy," 
said the old woman, " and very sure I am 
that your goodness will meet with its re- 
ward, even in this life." 

The boy waited not to hear more, but 
with a respectful bow to Mrs. Stanley, de- 
parted, and in a few seconds was seen 
bounding down the hill on his way to the 
Hall, with all the joyousness of youth. 

" That boy must indeed be a treasure to 
you," said Mrs. Stanley, " you would be 
strangely at a loss without him." 
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"Indeed, ma'am, you may well say so," 
answered M*s. Pro vis ; " he has lived with 
me ever since he was two years of age, and 
he has never caused me a moment's sorrow, 
unless it be that I cannot do for him as well 
as he deserves. Before I lost my sight, 
which happened about four years ago, from 
an accident, he was not, of course, so much 
confined to the house as he is now, and 
almost as soon as he could understand that 
the getting of money would procure com- 
forts for his granny, he applied to the neigh- 
bours to give him some employment. There 
was but little that such a child could do, but 
the people were very kind, and paid him the 
utmost they could afford to give for what 
he did, and he never seemed so happy as 
when he had by this means acquired enough 
to buy me an ounce of tea, or half a pound 
of sugar. I do not believe he ever spent a 
farthing on himself, not because he did not 
like sweet things as well as other children, 
but he always said that he could do with- 
out them until he had money enough for us 
both. When he first went to the free school 
in our parish, he did not take very well to 
his learning, for he liked better to be out in 
the fields at work, but when he heard that 
George Simmonds, a young man who lived 
near us, had obtained an excellent situation 
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as steward to some gentleman, because he 
could read and write well, poor William 
set hard to work, and all his evenings were 
spent in learning the lessons that had been 
given him in the day, for in consequence of 
my blindness, he was not able to stay at 
the school as long as the other boys. When, 
however, by the last stroke of palsy, I was 
reduced to my present feeble condition, h€ 
gave up the school entirely, in order to at- 
tend wholly to me, and he then took to 
raising fruit and vegetables for the market 
But my good lady," she added, "I shall 
weary you with my talk about William ; 
when I once begin, I never know how to 
leave off." 

"Indeed," said Mrs. Stanley, "it gives 
me great pleasure to listen to your account 
of him. He is a most deserving boy, and 
I hope that by our arrangements, we may 
be able to forward his praiseworthy endeav- 
ours after learning. But my little girl will 
now read you a chapter or two." 

The Bible was accordingly opened, and 
Charlotte, though rather nervous at the idea 
of reading to a stranger, did her best to pro- 
nounce slowly and distinctly the chapters 
allotted her. 

Mrs. Stanley then held some conversation 
with the old woman, and was much pleased 
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to find that she appeared to be practically 
acquainted with the great truths of the 
gospel. 

After an hour and a quarter spent in this 
manner, they saw William hastening to- 
wards the cottage. On entering, his first 
salutation was to his grandmother, of whom 
he tenderly inquired whether she had want- 
ed anything during his absence ; then turn- 
ing to Mrs. Stanley, said, he hoped he had j 
not kept her waiting too long. She replied j 
that the time had passed most pleasantly, 
and asked him how he liked resuming his 
learning? 

"Oh! very much, ma'am, only I fear I 
am very stupid. I found I had forgotten 
nearly all I ever learnt : I hope I shall not ! 
be veay troublesome." \ 

"Never fear that," said Mrs. Stanley; j 
u perseverance will overcome every diffi- 
culty. But it is time we were returning : 
we will soon come up again to see your 
grandmother, for whom we have brought a 
tew articles we fancied might be useful." 

The poor boy's gratitude glistened in his j 
eyes, but he could not utter a word, and I 
Mrs. Stanley took her leave of the old ' 
woman, fully resolved to use every means 
in her power to forward William in his 
walk of life, when his grandmother should 
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be called to a better world, a period which 
was apparently not very distant 

On their return, Mrs. Stanley and Char- . 
lotte found Philip in high glee, and on in- 
quiring into the cause of his rejoicing, they 
learned that during their absence, one of 
his school-fellows had called, with a letter 
from his mother, a widow lady, who re- 
sided about twelve miles distant, requesting 
that Mrs. Stanley would allow Philip to 
return with her son, and spend a week at 
Ashford Grove. 

Mr. Stanley was unwilling to part with 
Philip, and, being greatly pleased with the 
modest, gentlemanly behaviour of George 
Delamere, had proposed that he should be 
their guest at the hall, instead. Philip was 
greatly pleased with this arrangement, and 
young Delamere not less so, for he felt sure, 
he said, that his mother would consent to 
the plan. Accordingly, it was agreed that 
he should return to the hall on the next day 
but one, and remain as long as his mother 
could spare him. 

"And then, you know," added Philip, 
"it will be so delightful to go fishing, and 
to practise with my bow and arrow, for 
George is a capital shot." 

But on seeing Charlotte look unusually 
grave, he stopped, fearing he had said some- 
4 
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thing to annoy her; Mr. Stanley, too, noticed 
the melancholy expression of his child's 
face, and inquired what could have hap- 
pened to make her so dismal. 

"Why, father," she replied, " I was think- 
ing, that when this young gentleman comes, 
we shall not have any more of those de- 
lightful stories we heard in the evenings 
since Philip came home." 

Philip, however, immediately consoled 
her by saying, "Oh! you need not fear, 
Charlotte; George Delamere will be de- 
lighted to hear such stories, for he always 
took your side in our disputes on the sub- 
ject. His father died when George was 
quite a baby, and he has no brother, so 
that living always with his mother and four 
sisters, I believe he imagines them to be 
superior to every one else. We all told him 
he ought to go to a girl's school, but he does 
not mind our laughing, and says that till 
he meets with people as good and kind as 
his mother and sisters, he shall always 
think that girls are much better than boys." 

"Come, my dear Charlotte," said Mrs. 
Stanley, " cheer up ; I doubt not, that be- 
fore Philip's vacation is ended, we shall see 
him as valiant in the defence of the fair sex, 
as any knight in the days of chivalry." 

" But now let us hear what father thinks 
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of poor William Provis, who must not be 
neglected for our new acquaintance." 

"Certainly," said Mr. Stanley: "he is 
not at present much advanced, nor does he 
seem to be a remarkably quick lad, but his 
perseverance is very great, and we know 
that generally overtakes and even outstrips 
ability. Indeed, I look forward to his mak- 
ing a very certain, if not rapid progress. 
We will do all we can for him, for we have 
no right to complain that such conduct as 
his is rare, if we do not encourage it to the 
utmost when we meet with it." 



CHAPTER IV. 

The next day was passed by Mr. and 
Mrs- Stanley with some friends in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the children were thus left 
alone. It is but justice to Philip to say, 
that he exerted himself to the utmost to 
amuse his little sister ; he even condescend- 
ed to teach her how to use the bow and 
arrow, and patiently endeavoured to correct 
the awkwardness, of her first attempts at 
archery. In return, she listened to his ac- 
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counts of the various feats in fishing, leap* 
ing, &c., performed by himself and his com- 
panions at school. 

Thus the day wore away in pleasure and 
satisfaction, and Charlotte retired to her 
rest, persuaded that her dear Philip was 
not so very much altered as she had feared: 
whilst he would scarcely own to himself 
how much amusement he had found, even 
in the society of a little girl only eight 
years old. 

The next morning the children found 
some difficulty in setting down to their les- 
sons, so eagerly were they anticipating the 
arrival of George Delamere ; for since Char- 
lotte had heard Philip's account of him, she 
was scarcely less anxious than her brother 
to see one who had dared, before all his 
school-fellows, to become the champion of 
her sex. 

Just before prayer-time, they were gra- 
tified by the appearance of their visitor can- 
tering up the avenue on his pony. Philip 
ran out to welcome his friend, and then 
presented him to his parents and sister, who 
were all much pleased with his prepossess- 
ing exterior. He was a tall boy for his age, 
which was fourteen, with a handsome, but 
rather melancholy cast of countenance. His 
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appearance and manners were altogether 
those of an amiable intelligent lad. 

When the evening was arrived, little 
Charlotte waited' in anxious expectation 
that her father would propose to relate 
another story for their amusement. She 
brought her work and seated herself at her 
mother's feet, hoping by this action to make 
her wishes kno^. 

Nor was she mistaken ; Mr. Stanley saw 
the movement, and turning to young Dela- 
mere inquired whether Philip had made 
him acquainted with their manner of spend- 
ing their evenings ? George replied in the 
affirmative, adding, that he hoped he too 
should hear some of thdte accounts which 
Philip owned had almost convinced him 
that the boys at Fairbourne were not quite 
correct in their opinion of women. 

" Our last narrative," said Mr. Stanley, 
" was of woman's courage, and as Char- 
lotte's timidity seems not quite removed by 
the recital, as her screams at the poor little 
mouse testified last night, I have another 
history of heroic resolution in a lady, which 
may, I hope, effectually shame her foolish 
fears. But in order that you may better 
understand the character of my heroine, I 
will read the account given of her by the 
historian. 
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"Jane of Flanders, a remarkable lady, 
who seems to have possessed in her own 
person all the excellent qualities of both 
sexes, was the wife of John de Mountfort, 
a competitor for the Dukedom of Brittany, 
upon the death of John the Third. That 
duke dying without issue, left his dominions 
to his niece, who was married to Charles de 
Blois, nephew to the King of France ; but 
John de Mountfort, brother to the late duke, 
though by a second marriage, claimed the 
duchy, and was received as successor by the 
people of Nantes. The greater part of the 
nobility swore fealty to Charles, thinking 
him the best supported. This dispute oc- 
casioned a civil war, in the course of which 
John was taken prisoner and sent to Paris. 
This misfortune would have entirely ruined 
his party, had not his interest been support- 
ed by the extraordinary abilities of his wife, 
Jane of Flanders. Bold, daring, and in- 
trepid, she fought like a warrior in the field, 
shrewd, sensible, and sagacious, she spoke 
like a politician in the council, and endowed 
with the most amiable manners and win- 
ning address, she was able to move the 
minds of her subjects by the force of her 
eloquence, and mould them exactly accord- 
ing to her pleasure. 
She happened to be at Rennes when she 
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received the news of her husband's captiv- 
ity ; but that disaster, instead of depressing 
her spirits, served only to rouse her native 
courage and fortitude. She forthwith as- 
sembled the citizens; and holding in her 
arms her infant son, recommended him to 
their care and protection in the most pa- 
thetic terms, as the male heir of their an- 
cient dukes, who had always governed 
them with lenity and indulgence, and to 
whom they had ever professed the most 
zealous attachment. She declared herself 
willing to run all hazards with them in a 
just cause; pointed out the resources that 
still remained in the alliance of England; 
earnestly beseeching them to make one vig- 
orous effort against a usurper, who, being 
forced upon them by the intrigues of Prance, 
would, as a mark of his gratitude, sacrifice 
the liberties of Brittany to his protector. 
The people, moved by the affecting appear- 
ance, and animated by the noble conduct 
of the princess, vowed to live and die with 
her in defending the rights of her family, 
and their example was followed by almost 
all the Bretons. The countess went from 
place to place, encouraging the garrisons of 
the several fortresses, and providing them 
with every thing necessary for their subsist- 
ence ; after which, she shut herself up with 
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her son in Hennebon, where she resolved ta 
wait for the succours" which the King of 
England (Edward the Third) had promis- 
ed to send her. 

"Charles de Blois, accompanied by die 
dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, and many 
other noblemen, took the field with a nu- 
merous army, and having reduced Rennes, 
laid siege to Hennebon, which was defend- 
ed by the countess in person. This heroine 
repulsed the assailants in all their attacks, 
with the most undaunted courage, and ob- 
serving one day that their whole army had 
left the camp to join in a general storm, she 
rushed forth at a postern gate, with three 
hundred horse, set fire to their tents and 
baggage, killed their suttlers and servants, 
and created such consternation through all 
their quarters, that the enemy gave over 
their assault, and getting between her and 
the walls, endeavoured to cut off her retreat 
to the city. Thus intercepted, she put spurs 
to her horse, and without halting, galloped 
directly to Brest, which lay at the distance 
of two-and-twenty miles from the scene of 
action. There being supplied with a body 
of five hundred horse, she immediately re- 
turned, and fighting her way through one 
part of the French camp, was received into 
Hennebon amidst the acclamations of the 
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people. Soon after this, the English suc- 
cours appeared, and obliged the enemy to 
raise the siege." 

"Oh! father," exclaimed Charlotte, when 
Mr. Stanley had closed the book, " what a 
very pretty story ! How very brave Jane 
must have been to have fought so when 
she had a little baby to take care of! I 
should have thought she would have car- 
ried him away to the safest place she could 
find, and then have gone over to England 
to ask the King to fight for her." 

" True, my love, but you forget that her 
husband was in prison all the time, and 
that during her absence the battle might 
have been fought that was to decide his 
power and liberty at the same time." 

"Father, will you please to explain to 
me what is meant by sutlers? I never 
heard of such people before." 

" They are people, my dear, who go with 
an army to supply them with provisions, 
but not to fight.'* 

"Oh! I understand," said Charlotte, "but 
I do not quite like the countess for killing 
so many people ; but I am very glad she 
conquered at last." 

"You must remember, my love," said 
her mother, "that the lives and property of 
all who were dear to her were at stake. 
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But did you observe that it was said she 
possessed all the excellent qualities of both 
sexes. She must, therefore, have been 
feminine in her manners, notwithstanding 
her courage on the field of battle, and in 
those days every well-educated lady was 

Sjrfectly acquainted with domestic affairs, 
ut George, you are silent; what is your 
opinion of this story?" 

"I was thinking, ma'am," said young 
Delamere, "how much mother would be 
pleased with it, for she constantly tells me 
that it should be my study to unite all good 
qualities in my own person. But do you 
think," he added hesitatingly, "that it is 
right for women to fight? I have often 
heard mother tell my sisters, that woman's 
proper sphere is domestic retirement." 

"Assuredly your mother is right, my 
dear boy," said Mr. Stanley, "but you must 
call to mind the occasion of my selecting 
such characters as the subject of our con- 
versation. Philip had asserted, greatly to 
poor Charlotte's dismay, that women were 
fit for nothing but to darn stockings and 
make puddings and pies. My endeavour, 
therefore, has been to correct so mistaken a 
notion, by showing Philip what women 
have done, and therefore can do, in an 
emergency ; and at the same time, I would 
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persuade Charlotte to cultivate all the fem- 
inine graces, by selecting such characters 
as were remarkable for refinement and in- 
tellectual acquirements, as well as bodily 
courage and intrepidity." 

" As to darning stockings," said George, 
"I do not think Philip need have found 
fault with that, for I have heard my uncle 
say, that when he was travelling last year, 
he met with men in the Landes, who knit- 
ted their own stockings, while attending to 
their flocks." 

"Yes," replied Mr. Stanley, "there are 
many occasions on which it betrays no ef- 
feminacy either in boys or men to do such 
things, although needle-work is certainly 
more properly a woman's occupation. I 
hope, by this time, Philip is satisfied that 
he was in error, and also that he will have 
sufficient strength of mind not to adopt, in 
future, opinions so completely the reverse 
of sense and experience, merely because he 
is afraid of being laughed at by his school- 
fellows." 

The next day, Mrs. Stanley proposed an- 
other visit to Mrs. Provis's cottage. When 
she and Charlotte, who accompanied her 
mother, reached the little garden gate, they 
perceived an unusual stillness about the 
place. The windows were all closed, and 
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the upper casement was darkened by a 
cloth fastened up against it. At the cot- 
tage door they stopped, for they heard with- 
in the sounds of grief. After listening for 
some seconds, Mrs. Stanley found that the 
voice was William's, although the words 
were inaudible from his constant sobbing. 
She immediately entered, and found the 
poor boy on his knees. He rose hastily, and 
appeared greatly confused at being discov- 
ered in that posture. With the utmost ten- 
derness she inquired the cause of his dis- 
tress, and learned that his grandmother had 
that morning been seized with a fresh at- 
tack of palsy, and that the medical man 
had given it as his opinion that she coul4 
not last many days. "And oh!" added 
the boy, " what will become of me whq» 
she is gone?" 

Mrs. Stanley endeavoured to pacify him, 
and after she had in a measure succeeded, 
inquired whether his grandmother were 
alone? 

"No, ma'am; an old woman from the 
village has been with her ever since she 
was taken, but she cannot speak to any 
one." 

Upon hearing this, Mrs. Stanley went up 
stairs with a view to ascertain whether 
anything was wanting that might add to 
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the comfort of the invalid. She found 
everything arranged with the same atten- 
tion to neatness that was so visible below, 
and poor Mrs. Provis lying apparently in a 
slumber. Puring the time, however, that 
Mrs. Stanley was engaged with the nurse 
in inquiring minutely into the particulars 
of the attack, and the remedies prescribed, 
the sick woman turned in her bed, and ap- 
pearing conscious of Mrs. Stanley's pres- 
ence, vainly attempted to speak. Accus- 
tomed to such scenes, Mrs. Stanley pursued 
what she considered the most soothing plan. 
She sat down by the bed-side and read a 
few appropriate verses from the Bible. The 
dying woman was evidently much grati- 
fied, as might be known by the calm smile 
that passed over her face. Mrs. Stanley 
then left, promising to call again the next 
day, and taking William with her to the 
Hall for various little things she fancied 
might be serviceable. She also sent her 
own maid to assist the nurse in watching 
through the night. 

The next morning when Mrs. Stanley 
rose, she learnt that the poor woman had 
expired during the night, and that William 
was, as the servant expressed herself, "quite 
beside himself." As soon as the breakfast 
was ended, Mr. Stanley walked to the cot- 
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tage, and after giving orders for the decent 
interment of the body, he applied himself 
to soothe the almost frantic boy, and think- 
ing it best to remove him as speedily as 
possible from a spot where everything must 
remind him of his loss, endeavoured to per- 
suade William to go with him to the Hall. 
But the boy, though perfectly respectful, 
was nevertheless decided on remaining at 
the cottage until the funeral was over, nor 
did he appear at all dismayed at the pros- 
pect of being alone for some days. It was, 
he said, at least something to be able to 
look on that face which had always wel- 
comed his approach with a smile. Mr. 
Stanley therefore left him, with a promise 
to provide for him, when the removal of 
the body should render it necessary for 
him to leave the cottage, and seek another 
home. 

These circumstances cast a gloom over 
the whole party at the Hall, and it was 
some days ere the younger branches recov- 
ered their wonted gaiety. When the fune- 
ral was over, Mr. Stanley, mindful of his 
promise, conveyed William to the Hall, 
there to remain for a short time until he 
had arranged his plans respecting him. 
The poor boy's grief was still very acute, 
and he spent the greater part of each day 
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m the little room allotted him, seldom going 
beyond the garden, in which, however, he 
worked with grateful assiduity. 

But youth is not the time for lasting sor- 
row, and by the time Mr. Stanley had ar- 
ranged for his removal to a respectable 
school in the neighbourhood, his counte- 
nance had, in a great measure, regained its 
usual serenity. Having provided him with 
clothes, and everything necessary to his 
comfort, Mr. Stanley took William to Stan- 
ton, and saw him comfortably settled under 
the judicious management of Mr. White. 



CHAPTER V. 

Some time after the events recorded in 
the last chapter, the party at Stanley Hall 
were one afternoon assembled in a summer- 
house, which was a very favourite resort 
Mrs. Stanley was winding some silk from 
Charlotte's hands, while George Delamere 
and Philip were endeavouring to arrange a 
camera obscura. Suddenly, Charlotte said, 
" Mother, you were observing the other day, 
to Miss Somers, that silence is not always. 
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a proof of ignorance, and then you said that 
one of the most elegant of female writers, 
had declared silence to be the greatest or- 
nament of woman. Now, I do not under- 
stand what you could mean, because you 
have often told me that if I were so silent, 
1 must not come into the drawing-room 
when there is company." 

"My dear child," said Mrs. Stanley, 
" you must learn to discriminate between 
awkward shyness, and modest retiredness. 
I certainly do not approve of your holding 
down your head, and scarcely replying to 
any salutation, but at the same time that 
I pronounce such a habit to be inelegant 
and uncourteous, it is less disagreeable than 
the. forward pertness of Julia Somers. You 
know her mother complains that she dare 
not utter an opinion in the presence of her 
daughter, for that she is sure to hear it re- 
peated to the next visitor, and not always 
free from exaggeration. But Julia Somers 
is a conceited girl, who has been praised for 
clever sayings till she imagines that every 
word she utters is worth listening to, and 
you know, my darling, there must be some 
subjects on which even clever little girls 
cannot talk rationally." 

" Oh ! yes, mother, I know there are 
many things that I could not understand, 
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but Julia says she studies constantly with 
her father, and you know he told Mjp. 
Montrose the other day that she had onm 
silenced Mr. Dalton, who is considered so 
very clever." 

"My dear Charlotte, when you are a little 
older, you will understand what frequently 
happens in society, as in this case, that a 
person of most decided superiority of intel- 
lect, does, nevertheless, pass over in silence 
many ignorant observations of conceited 
people. This silence is frequently misun- 
derstood; as in this instance. Mr. Dalton 
is too kind-hearted to take a pleasure in 
mortifying any one, and he hopes that time 
and experience may teach Julia Somers the 
absurdity of attempting to cope with one, 
who for years past has been storing his 
mind with information. But my remark to 
this young lady was made in consequence 
of her reply to her mother's request that I 
would allow her to hear the story of poor 
William Provis, which I was relating, but 
which her daughter constantly interrupted 
by remarks on the book of plates she was 
examining. The answer was, ' I am sure, 
mother, I cannot be so stupid as to sit 
without uttering a word.' I then ventured 
to remind her of the celebrated Madame 
6 
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Dacier, whose example it would be well if 

•young ladies followed." 
' Mother, will you tell me the story of 
Madame Dacier, I should so much like to 
hear it." 

"And so should we," added the boys, 
coming forward. 

Thus entreated, Mrs. Stanley promised 
to comply with their request " But, first," 
she added, "my dear Charlotte, you must 
fetch your work, as I have finished wind- 
ing the silk, for I could not relate such a 
memoir to idle listeners." 

The young people departed instantly to- 
wards the house, and in a few minutes re- 
turned, Charlotte with her brother's gloves 
to mend, Philip with his portfolio, and 
George Delamere with a piece of music he 
was copying for his sister. 

When they were all quietly seated at their 
respective employments, Mrs. Stanley com- 
menced her narrative. 

" Mademoiselle le Fevre, afterwards Ma- 
dame Dacier, was the daughter of a gen- 
tleman named Tanneguy le Fevre, who 
resided at Saumur, a town in France, in 
the province of Anjou; which is thus 
distinguished as having been the birth-place 
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of one of the most learned women upon re- 
cord. Mademoiselle le Fevre's father was 
a literary character, and was professor of 
belles lettres at the university of Saumur. 
He had, however, no idea of imparting his 
knowledge to his daughter, and he would 
probably have remained in utter ignorance 
of her capabilities, but for an accidental 
circumstance which I shall presently relate. 
Monsieur le Fevre's family consisted of one 
son and the subject of this memoir, who 
was brought up as other girls at that period 
were, and her principal employment was 
working on tapestry^ The tapestry frame 
stood in the room where her father instruct- 
ed his son, whose education he himself 
superintended. To all appearance, Ma- 
demoiselle was entirely occupied with her 
work, but in reality she was earnestly lis- 
tening to her father's discourse. And now 
we come to the circumstance I before al- 
luded to, and which so entirely changed 
the whole tenor of her life. When she 
was only ten years of age, it chanced that 
her father, having asked her brother some 
difficult question, he was at a loss to answer 
it To Monsieur le Fevre's utter astonish- 
ment, his little girl gave a correct reply. 
This occurred several times, as she was 
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naturally anxious to assist her brother in 
any difficulty. Her father then decided, 
that it would be worse than folly to allow 
such talents to remain uncultivated, and 
therefore, discarding the tapestry, he obliged 
her to commence constant and hard study. 
Much, however as Mademoiselle liked to 
listen while her brother received his lessons, 
she had no fancy for being obliged to relin 
quish all her former habits and pleasures. 
Her flowers, her music, and her tapestry, 
had infinitely greater charms for her than 
Greek and Latin." 

" Having a great funjl of perseverance, she 
sopn saw the necessity of fixed rules for 
study, which rules she therefore laid down, 
and followed most exactly. By this means 
she became complete mistress of Greek and 
Latin in eight years. When she was two- 
and-twenty years old, she had the misfor- 
tune to lose her father. This was a severe 
trial, for he was N a most affectionate parent, 
and had, with all a parent's pride, assisted 
her in her studies. Shortly after this event, 
Mademoiselle ]e Fevre decided upon visit- 
ing Paris, with a view to the better prose- 
cution of her studies. During her residence 
in the capital, she published her first work, 
which was a very learned one. In the pre- 
face to this book, she says, that doubtless 
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many of the learned world would be unable 
to understand what could be her father's 
motive for training up his daughter to the 
pursuit of science, rather than employ her 
in the ordinary occupations of her sex ; but 
she added, that he was anxious to put to 
shame these lame literary men for their 
negligence arad indolence, by making it ap- 
pear, that there was in the world a woman, 
whose industry .had rendered her equal to I 
them in intellectual attainments. So you i 
see, my dear Philip, Monsieur le Fevre, j 
although so very learned a man, did not 
consider poor women quite in the same 
light with yourself and your schoolfellows. 
" This first work of Mademoiselle le Fe- 
vre's was published in the year 1674, and 
gained her considerable reputation. Some 
time after, the Duke de Montausier, who 
had the management of the education of the 
Dauphin, requested this lady to give her as- 
sistance to a plan by which it was intended 
to forward the young prince in reading Latin 
authors. The method adopted, was to ren- 
der all the difficult parts easy of comprehen- 
sion by notes and paraphrases. It was long 
before she could be persuaded to undertake 
this task, and indeed it was rather a formi- 
dable thing for so young a woman; the 
most eminent literary characters in France 
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being engaged in the work. Her scruples 
were, however, overcome, and four Latin 
authors were assigned as her share. When 
it was finished, she dedicated it to the King, 
but as she was a Protestant, no one would 
venture to introduce her to a monarch who 
was so notoriously disaffected to the reform- 
ed religion. But can either o£*you tell me 
in whose reign these events must have oc- 
curred?" 

After a short pause, George Delamere 
said, "I think, ma'am, it must have been in 
the reign of Louis XIV." 

" You are right," said Mrs. Stanley, "and 
now for another query ; what particular act 
of Louis's reign proved his hatred to the 
Protestants?" 

" I suppose you mean the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes." 

" Exactly ; and now let us hear whether 
Philip can give any account of this cele- 
brated edict of which I dare say Charlotte 
has never before heard?" 

"Oh! yes, mother," replied Philip, "I 
can answer that question because I read 
about the edict of Nantes in that delightful 
history of Henry the Fourth of France. 
For many years, before Henry came to 
the throne, the Protestants had been very 
much persecuted, especially by Charles IX 
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and his wicked mother Catherine de Medi- 
cis, in whose time the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholemew took place, when so many thou- 
sand Protestants were killed in one night. 
But Henry had been brought up a Protest- 
ant, and although he afterwards changed 
his religion, yet he always protected the Re- 
formers, and for this purpose issued the edict 
of Nantes in the year 1598 ; by which the 
Protestants were allowed to share equally 
with the Catholics, all employments in the 
state, and their children were permitted to be 
educated as Protestants in the universities." 

"Very well, my dear boy; you have in- 
deed proved, that the time you have spent 
in reading has not been wasted. If you ex- 
ercise your memory as profitably on all other 
subjects as on this, I shall confidently anti- 
cipate the time when you will be an orna- 
ment to society. Can you tell me what 
caused the death of Henry?" 

" He was stabbed by a wretch named 
Ravaillac, as he was passing through one 
of the streets of Paris." 

"But we must no longer neglect Made- 
moiselle le Fevre. When it appeared that 
none of those who ought to have presented 
her to Louis had sufficient courage to do so, 
the Duke de Montausier, who understood 
and appreciated her superiority, himself un- 
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dertook the office, and accompanied by 
Mademoiselle, appeared before the King. 
Upon her being presented to him, Louis 
was much displeased, and turning to the 
Duke, said in a severe tone, 'You do wrong 
to countenance heretics.' Most persons 
would have withdrawn upon receiving such 
a rebuke, alarmed at the consequences of 
offending so absolute a monarch, for Louis 
was easily irritated, and not apt to forgive. 
But the Duke was a noble-minded man, 
and having ventured to bring the lady to 
court, resolved to make one more effort to 
obtain for her the royal favour. Accord- 
ingly, with a degree of boldness seldom ex- 
hibited by a courtier, he replied ' Is it thus, 
Sire, you prove yourself the patron of liter- 
ature, the Augustus of the age? A King 
ought never to be a bigot. I will myself 
thank this lady in your name, and present 
her faith a thousand piastres, leaving it to 
yourself, Sire, to choose between acting like 
a monk or a great prince.' " 

"O mother, how could he venture to 
make such a speech? was not the king very 
angry?" 

" No, my love ; with all his faults, and 
they were not few, Louis XIV. yet possessed 
sufficient greatness of mind to overlook the 
freedom of the speech, in consideration of 
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freedom of the speech, in consideration of 
the motive that dictated it" 

" And did he consent to patronize Made- 
moiselle le Fevre?" demanded George Dela- 
mere. 

"Ono! he could not so entirely overcome 
his bigotry, though some years after, when 
Madame Dacier had, together with her hus- 
band, renounced the Protestant faith, the 
King loaded them both with marks of his 
favour ; appointing Monsieur Dacier keeper 
of the King's library for life, with the rever- 
sion of the post to his wife. But to return ; 
Mademoiselle's reputation spread over all 
Europe, and Christina of Sweden, a great en- 
coorager of literature, wrote her a long letter 
with her own hand, to persuade her to re- 
nounce the Protestant religion, and offered 
to provide most liberally for her if she would 
settle at the Swedish court, which brilliant 
offer, however, she refused. In 1683, she 
was married to Monsieur Dacier, who had 
been a pupil of her father, and it was during 
his residence at Saumur, that their attach- 
ment commenced. Monsieur Dacier was a 
man whose talents and education rendered 
him worthy of such a wife, and with in- 
creased satisfaction they together pursued 
their studies. Monsieur Dacier placed the 
utmost reliance on the judgment and abili- 
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ties of his wife, of which he gave a singular 
proof soon after their marriage. His father 
died, and left his affairs in a most unsettled 
state, indeed, so much so, that it required 
an unusual share of diligence, as well as 
ability, to arrange them. Monsieur Dacier 
persuaded his wife to undertake the busi- 
ness, which she did, and completed it with 
the utmost success. They had three chil- 
dren, a son and two daughters, whose edu- 
cation she entirely superintended, and they 
gave promise of great mental superiority; 
but the boy and youngest daughter died be- 
fore Madame Dacier, and the other daugh- 
ter went into a convent. Madame Dacier 
died from a stroke of palsy in her seventi- 
eth year. Her husband survived her. 

" Of her extreme modesty two anecdotes 
are related. One story was as follows. It 
was at that period the custom for men of 
letters, while travelling, to visit all the per- 
sons eminent for their talents, whose res- 
idences lay in their route. At such visits, 
the traveller presented to his host, or host- 
ess, a book which he kept for the purpose, 
requesting them to inscribe their name and 
a sentence. 

" Madame Dacier was one day visited by 
a learned German, who requested her to 
add her name to his collection. c To do so,' 
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she replied, 'would be an act of the highest 
presumption ; I am not worthy to appear in 
such company.' The German, however, 
persisted in entreating her acquiescence. 
At last, wearied with his importunities, she 
hastily seized a pen, and wrote her name, 
and underneath, in a verse from Sophocles, 
implying that silence is the greatest or- 
nament of women. Another evidence of 
her great dislike of anything like display, 
was seen in the reply she made to some of 
her friends who urged her to publish some 
'Observations on Scripture,' which she had 
composed ; she steadily refused, saying, that 
women ought to read the Scriptures and 
meditate on them as their rule of conduct, 
but that, according to the precept of St 
Paul, they should keep silence. 

" Come, we will now return to the house. 
I dare say father has finished his writing, 
and will be waiting for his tea." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When they entered the house, they found 
Mr. Stanley in the drawing-room. " You 
must certainly," said he, "have been very 
agreeably employed, you have been absent 
so long. Do tell me, Charlotte, what has 
been the charm that detained you?" 

"O, mother has been telling us such a 
beautiful story," and the child proceeded to 
repeat as much of the narrative as she could, 
not omitting the edict of Nantes, and add* 
ing, "And I am to read the life of Henri, 
who was so kind to the poor Protestants, as 
soon as I understand French well enough." 

" Well," said Mr. Stanley, " I hope you 
will set seriously to work, and I promise 
you that when you are able to peruse it, I 
will make you a present of the life of this 
King, the book in my library of which you 
have so often admired the binding." 

"What that beautiful green and golf 
book, father ? oh ! I am sure I shall verj 
soon earn it. Is it not very difficult to leair 
languages?" 

" Undoubtedly, my child, without appli- 
cation. You recollect the incription which 
your brother says is over the chimney- 
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piece in the school-room at Fairbourne, 
* Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well.' Do you understand me, Char- 
lotte ?" 

" Yes, father: I suppose you mean that 
if I spend any time in learning French, I 
ought to spend sufficient to learn it thor- 
oughly.'' 

" Exactly : it is unfortunately too com- 
mon, now-a-days, for young ladies to have 
a smattering of all things, with an actual 
knowledge of none. Now, I would rather 
have you able only to speak and write your 
own language, provided you did it with 
elegance and fluency, than be superficially 
acquainted with five or six; not but that it 
is quite desirable that you should acquire 
as many as possibfe." 

" Father, I have so many other things to 
learn, that I am sure I never could find 
time to learn three or four languages." 

" Indeed, my love ! I am glad your time 
is so fully occupied; but I suppose that 
even you, with all your serious undertak- 
ings, have not quite so much to employ your 
attention as the sovereign of a great nation." 

" O, father ! what an idea ! how could it 
enter your mind?" 

" Because I was thinking of the descrip- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth given by Roger 
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Ascham, which proves that she foui 
when surrounded by all the cares of 
for what you pronounce to be beyoi 
capabilities. Now Charlotte, can ; 
me who Queen Elizabeth was?" 

"Yes, father, she was the dau§ 
Henry VIII." 

"And what great event happens 
reign ?" 

" The destruction of the Spanish J 
which was sent by Philip the Se 
Spain against England." 

" Very well ; now Philip do you i 
any remarkable speech made by El 
respecting the intended invasion?" 

"Indeed, I do not," replied Phi 
don't think I ever heard, of any." 

"O yes," said George Delamen 
yon not recollect about the womai 
and king's heart ?" 

"Perhaps, George, you will tell 
story. I suppose, that as it was 
speech made by a woman, Philip 
ered fiimself bound to consign it to o 
Now, however, that he is become 
what more gallant in his notions, 1 
probably think it worth remember 
pray let us hear it." 

/'When it was known in Engla 
the Spanish fleet, which consisted 
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hundred and fifty ships, was about to sail 
with a view to the invasion of this country, 
everybody was frightened excepting the 
Queen, who gave all her orders as tran- 
quilly as in a time of peace ; and going to 
the camp at Tilbury, she rode on horseback 
through the lines, encouraging the soldiers 
to remember their duty to their country and 
their religion, and she declared that it was 
her intention, although a woman, to lead 
them in person against the enemy, and 
rather to perish on the field of battle, than 
survive the liberty of her people. 1 1 know/ 
she added, in conclusion, ' that I have only 
the weak and feeble arm of a woman, but 
I have the heart of a King, and a King of 
England, too.' I think, sir," said George, 
"that was all the story." 

"Well, father!" exclaimed Charlotte, 
"that was a very brave speech, yet I do 
not see what it has to do with my learning 
French." 

" I dare say not, my darling," said Mr. 
Stanley, laughing, "but that was not the 
anecdote I first alluded to ; indeed, I scarce- 
ly know how we were led to mention this 
speech. I was thinking of the manner in 
which Ascham, who was tutor to Elizabeth 
when only princess, speaks of her after her 
accession to the throne ; these are his words. 
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1 It is to your shame, (I speak to you all, 
you young gentlemen of England,) that 
one maid should go beyond you all in ex- 
cellency of learning, and knowledge of 
divers tongues. Point forth six of the best 
given gentlemen of the court, and all they 
together show not so much good- will, spend 
not so much time, bestow not so many 
hours daily, orderly, and constantly, for the 
increase 01 learning and knowledge, as doth 
the Queen's majesty herself. Yea, I be- 
lieve, that beside her perfect readiness in 
Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, she readeth 
here now at Windsor, more Greek every 
day, than some Prebendary of the church 
doth read Latin in a whole week. And 
that which is most -praiseworthy of all, 
within the walls of her privy chamber, she 
hath obtained that excellency of learning, 
to understand, speak, and write, both wit- 
tily with head, and fair with hand, as 
scarce one or two rare wits in both the uni- 
versities have in many years reached unto.' 
Now, Charlotte," continued Mr. Stanley, 
when he had finished the extract, " what 
say you to your having no time to learn 
languages? Do you think that Elizabeth 
had more than four-and-twenty hours in 
her day, or how do you account for the 
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difference in your opinions of what may be 
done?" 

"Indeed, father, I cannot imagine how 
she contrived to do so much; I don't think 
I am ever idle, — I mean positively doing 
nothing," she added, seeing a smile on 
Philip's countenance, " am I, mother ?" 

" Why, really Charlotte, that is such a 
comprehensive term, ' positively doing noth- 
ing, ' that I am compelled to answer in the 
negative; but I think I could every day, 
nay, I might almost say every hour, point 
out some employment quite as unprofitable 
as doing nothing. What do you say to 
your amusement this morning of making 
the cat turn round the globe, instead of find- 
ing out the latitude "desired? I presume 
you will not say that you were then acting 
more wisely than you would have been ii 
sitting still with your hands folded. I think, 
my dear, that while you can find time for 
such amusements, you must give up all 
claim to excuse from more study." 

After tea, when they were settled at their 
evening employ men ts, Charlotte said, "You 
know, father, George goes home to-morrow, 
and as it is his last evening, could you not 
think of another story to tell us ?" 

"Indeed, my dear," said Mr. Stanley, 
"you are rather exorbitant in your de- 
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mands, at least if you expect all the stories 
to redound to the credit of your sex. How- 
ever, as you seem greatly to admire Ma- 
dame Dacier's modest love of silence, let us 
see whether George or Philip can either of 
them remember a story he has met with in 
ancient history, where silence in a woman 
was even more praiseworthy than in your 
favourite. Come, Philip, as you have been 
only a listener this evening, you shall have 
the first chance of answering my present 
question. Do you recollect the name l Le- 
ona?'" 

"Yes, father; was she not an Athenian 
woman, who bit out her tongue?" 

"Oh, pray tell me that," said Charlotte, 
" what could induce her to do such a shock- 
ing thing?" 

"I am not sure," replied Philip, "that 
I exactly remember the whole story, but I 
think it was this. There were two broth- 
ers who reigned over the Athenians, whose 
names were Hippias and Hipparchus. After 
enjoying the sovereignty for eighteen years, 
they became so dreadfully cruel and tyran- 
nical, that the people resolved to get rid of 
them, and accordingly, a conspiracy was 
entered into to destroy them. The enter- 
prise failed, and only Hipparchus was kill- 
ed. The conspirators were seized and put 
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to death. Hippias was exceedingly en- 
raged, and being anxious to discover all 
the circumstances of the conspiracy, ordered 
that all who were in any degree suspected 
of being accomplices, should be tortured, in 
order to make them confess all they knew 
of the affair. Amongst these suspected 
persons were many women, one of whom, 
named Liona, bore the most excruciating 
tortures without uttering a syllable. At last 
she became so exhausted that she was 
afraid lest, in the agonies of her body, she 
should lose her presence of mind ; she there- 
fore bit out her tongue, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of her displaying any weakness." 

" Oh ! dear," exclaimed Charlotte, " how 
very dreadful the pain must have been ! I 
don't think I could have done such a thing." 

"No, indeed, Charlotte, I think not," 
said Philip: "do you recollect how you 
cried the other day when you squeezed your 
finger in the door?" 

"Yes! but that was so very bad; you 
know it was black and blue for two or 
three days." 

" I am afraid, Charlotte," said her moth- 
er, " that now we have taught Philip what 
women may be, that he will keep a very 
sharp eye on your conduct, in order to dis- 
cover traces of the maker of puddings, and 
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darner of stockings, whom he so much dis- 
dains. You must indeed be careful not to 
alter his newly-acquired opinions." 

" Well," said Mr. Stanley, "this is a di- 
gression, we must not lose the end of our 
Athenian story. Can you tell me, Philip, 
how the Athenians commemorated this no- 
ble action?" 

" Yes, father ; they erected a statue to the 
honour of Leona, representing a lioness 
without a tongue." 

" Mother," said Charlotte, when the story 
was concluded, "I will try to be silent for 
an hour every day. You know you often 
complain that you cannot write when I am 
in the room, because I interrupt you so 
often. I always make up my mind that I 
will not talk, but then I am sure to think 
of so many questions I want to ask you, 
and which I am afraid I shall forget I 
will begin to-morrow, and think of Ma- 
dame Dacier and the lioness, and then, 
perhaps, I shall succeed; don't you think 
so, mother?" 

" I dare say, my love, although I think 
an earnest wish to oblige would be much 
more effectual. It is now nearly bed-time, 
but before we separate for the night, I will 
relate one more story, illustrative of that 
peculiar excellence of the female character, 
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namely, judicious silence. You are aware 
that during the French Revolution, many 
examples of the most undaunted courage, 
and devoted loyalty, were set by the weak- 
er sex of all ages, and all ranks. Indeed, 
in the very commencement of that justly- 
styled reign of terror, woman's love was 
seen to overcome all the natural dread of a 
bloody death. Had Marie Antoinette and 
the Princess Elizabeth chosen to abandon 
the King, they might have made their es- 
cape from the horrors that awaited them. 
Many are the histories of woman's fortitude 
and affection, with which I might combat 
the prejudices of Philip and his school-fel- 
lows, but at present I must be contented 
with one. The story I have to relate is that 
of Mademoiselle Maill6, whose affection for 
a sister-in-law, and nice sense of honour, 
induced her to risk her life for her friend. 
Being in court one day during the sittingof 
the judges, who assembled every day to try 
and condemn the unfortunate persons whose 
arrest was constantly taking place, Made- 
moiselle heard her own name pronounced 
in the list of accused. On coming forward 
to answer to the charge, it was remarked 
that the Christian name was not hers, and 
that consequently some other person must 
be meant. She was of course interrogated 
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as to whom that person could be, but to all 
their inquiries she made not the least reply. 
Those who questioned her were fully aware 
that it was her sister-in-law who was in- 
tended, and after vainly endeavouring to 
persuade Mademoiselle Maill6 to implicate 
her relation, by acknowledging hers to be 
the name called upon, at last avowed their 
acquaintance with that circumstance, and 
ordered her to point out her sister's retreat. 
Wearied at length with the reiteration of 
this demand, she undauntingly replied, c I 
do not wish to die, but I should prefer death 
a thousand times to the disgrace of saving 
my own life at the expense of another. I 
am ready to follow you.' In order to ap- 
preciate fully the heroism of this conduct, 
we must bear in mind that it was.not merely 
a death on the scaffold, terrible as that ap- 
pears, to us, which this young lady braved 
when she uttered the words, ' I am ready to 
follow you.' Indignity and insults of the 
most revolting kind were heaped upon the 
unfortunate victims who every day swelled 
the list of murders. In this case, however, 
such was the effect of the magnanimity of 
Mademoiselle Maill6, that even these mon- 
sters were touched, and her life was spared." 
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CHAPTER VII. ; 

The next morning Charlotte had said 
her lessons, and was busily engaged with j 
her work, when Mrs. Stanley commenced i 
writing a letter. The little girl remembered j 
her good intentions of the preceding eve- | 
ning, and determined not to speak a word i 
till her mother had finished. This was a 
very hard task, indeed, much more so than 
Charlotte had imagined, for she was seated 
at an open window which commanded a 
view of the high road at some little distance. 
Along this road, many carriages were con- 
tinually passing, about which Charlotte, 
who loved talking as well as most other lit- 
tle girls, was very anxious to make inqui- 
ries; at last, she resolved that the safest 
plan would be to remove out of sight of the 
road, Which accordingly she did, and al- 
though she thought of many things she 
wished to say, yet she persevered in her si- 
lence till Mrs. Stanley had finished her let- 
ter. Great indeed was her delight when 
she saw the seal affixed, and the address 
written, and as soon as her mother had shut 
her desk, she said, 

" Well, mother, you see I can be silent ; 
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I have not spoken once since you began 
writing." 

" No, my love, I am very much pleased 
to find that you have so much command 
over yourself; and now you shall reap the 
reward of your victory. Your father had 
determined to go over to Stanton at twelve 
this morning, to see William. It was ne- 
cessary my letter should be forwarded by 
this day's post, and although I wished to 
accompany your father, I hardly expected 
to be able to do so, because you know that 
when I am writing a letter, in general, you 
talk so fast, and so constantly interrupt me 
with your questions, that it takes me a con- 
siderable time to get through my undertak- 
ing. But here comes George to make his 
adieu." 

Charlotte was very sorry to part with 
George Delamere, for he had constantly en- 
tered into all her amusements with cheer- 
fulness and kindness, but he comforted her 
by saying, that Mr. Stanley had invited him 
to come again at Christmas, " and then," 
I added he, "I will bring you a cat like that 
j beautiful white one we saw the other day 
! at Dr. Montrose's." 

j This was indeed a pleasure to anticipate, 
! for Charlotte had for many months wished 
to be the possessor of a Persian cat, her 
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smile therefore soon became as bright and 
sunshiny as ever. 

They found William much improved in 
appearance and manner; he had grown 
considerably taller and stouter, and his 
countenance had the florid look of health. 
He was greatly delighted to see them all, 
and expressed much satisfaction with his 
situation. The master of the school, Mr. 
White, gave him an excellent character. 
Mr. Stanley promised him that he should 
soon come to the Hall for a day or two, and 
the party then took their leave, satisfied 
that the poor orphan was altogether ^s hap- 
py and comfortable as even his grandmother 
could have wished. 

During their drive, little Charlotte asked 
her mother why she always brought her 
knitting, and her father a book ? 

" Because, my love, I am anxious not to 
waste any time, and as I have so many 
more necessary employments to attend to at 
home, I generally reserve my knitting, which 
is work that will easily bear interruption, 
as an amusement during our drives, and in 
the twilight, when nothing else can be done. 
When you are older, Charlotte, I hope that 
you too will consider idleness as it really is, 
a great sin, and although I do not say that 
it is wrong -to sit in a carriage without some 
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employment, yet I certainly hope you wili 
not be satisfied to do so." 

" But, mother, I cannot knit, and I am 
sure I could neither sew nor hem while the 
carriage was jolting over the stones." 

" Perhaps not, but I dare say you could 
read as well as father, and you know that 
if you brought a book and read aloud, it 
would be as great an advantage to me, as 
if I qould knit and read at the same time. 
Mary, queen of William III., used to say 
that she looked upon idleness as the great 
corrupter of human nature, and believed 
that if the mind had no employment given 
it, it would create some of the worst for it- 
self. This princess was very fond of read- 
ing, but finaing, after a time, that her eye- 
sight was injured by such close application 
to study, she resorted to needle- work as an 
amusement. She was not, however, like 
the ladies of the present day, satisfied with 
doing a little fancy-work, but it is recorded 
of her, that she wrought with such unwea- 
ried diligence and assiduity, that a stranger 
might have imagined she had to earn her 
bread by the labour of her hand. At that 
time, the ladies of the English court thought 
only of amusement, and indeed it was the 
fashion to be idle. The example of the 
Queen, however, soon produced a different 
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and better state of things, and this example 
spread itself even beyond the immediate 
precincts of the court, till at length it be- 
came an unusual thing to meet with any 
lady who was habitually idle." 

In the evening, while Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
ley, with the children, were seated at tea, 
Charlotte said, " Mother, may I ask what j 
it was you were talking about with Mrs. ! 
Montrose when we called there this morn- ! 
ing? You said, 'that for fearlessness of 
•danger, Grace Darling might almost be j 
classed with the Swiss heroines:' who were ! 
they?" 

"Why, my love, it would be rather a j 
difficult task to enumerate them all ; you \ 
must be satisfied to suspend your curiosity, 
until you are thoroughly acquainted with | 
history." j 

" But mother, could you not tell us of i 
one, only one, and I will promise to be so | 
very industrious this evening; you know I I 
always work so much quicker when you j 
are relating any story." i 

"Well, I suppose I must indulge you," ! 
said Mrs. Stanley ; " really in time 1 shall 
become an accomplished story-teller. It is ! 
well Philip is soon going back to Fair- 
bourne, that I may not be reduced to the \ 
humiliating necessity of confessing that I 
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do not recollect any more remarkable wo- 
men." 

"Oh! mother," exlaimed Philip, "even 
I could save you from that necessity for a 
long time. You have never mentioned Joan 
of Arc, or Catherine the Great, and many 
others, besides a whole host of whom I have 
read in c Rollin's Ancient History.' But do 
tell us about the Swiss." 

Unable to resist their united entreaties, 
Mrs. Stanley related the history of. 

MARTHA GLAB. 

" The circumstances which called forth in 
so eminent a degree the energies of the 
Swiss, occurred at the close of the last 
century, during their struggle to maintain 
their freedom and independence against the 
French. Many were the brave and truly 
noble of both sexes, who, in this pressing 
emergency, abandoning all meaner ties, for 
the great one which bound them to their 
country, sacrificed their lives and property 
in her defence. In order to gratify your 
wishes, my dear children, it will be necessa- 
ry to select one from a host of devoted female 
patriots who armed themselves against the 
enemy. Martha Glar was one of these. 
This woman's situation in life was one 
which could scarcely be expected to nourish 
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feelings of heroism. Her husband was a 
farmer, as was most probably her father 
also, and therefore her employments were 
of the most homely and domestic descrip- 
tion. She was the mother of a numerous 
family of children and grand-children, and 
advanced in years. Many years had this 
woman passed in the bosom of her happy 
family, and she was now looking forward 
with calm anticipation, when her eyes 
should be closed by her affectionate re- 
I • lative, and her grey hairs deposited in the 
! narrow tomb. But most truly it is said 
I ' we know not what a day may bring forth.' 
i In the midst of this peaceful security, the 
! war trump of the enemy sounded fiercely in 
j their land. 

" Martha's husband, with the rest of the 
j farmers of the village, joined their country- 
I men to repel the invader. After his depar- 
; ture, his wife, instead of sitting still to de- 
! plore the unhappy state of her country, 
j formed a daring resolution which she hast- 
j ened to put in practice. Visiting every 
j house in the parish, she exhorted the fe- 
| males of each family to assemble at a given 
I place. Accordingly, two hundred and sixty 
j met together, and Martha Glar harangued 
them with the most persuasive eloquence, 
i Setting forth ail the horrors that inevitably 
_ 7 
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awaited them in a state of subjection to 
their powerful enemy, and the shame of 
handing down to their children those fet- 
ters, which it was their duty to resist to the 
last drop of blood, she urged them, feeble 
as they were, to arm against their foes. 

"In order more fully to impress them 
with a sense of the importance of the un- 
dertaking, she persuaded every member of 
that little assembly to take a solemn oath, 
which was conculded in these words: c to 

CONQUER OR TO DIE. TO LIVE, OR TO PERISH 

WITH THE FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE OF OUR 
DEAR COUNTRY.' 

"The meeting then dispersed, and the 
women departed to their homes to procure 
ail the arms that had been left behind by 
their husbands and brothers, and to say 
farewell to those dear one3 from whom they 
were about to separate. 

"Can you imagine any sight more affect- 
ing than might have been witnessed in 
nearly every one of the cottages in that 
small parish. There were few of those 
women who had not some tender tie which, 
in ail probability, was about to be severed 
for ever. Picture to yourselves the intense 
love of mothers about to quit their darling 
infants to fight for the liberties of their 
country. 
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"At length the day of departure arrived, 
and Martha Glar, with her little band of 
patriots, set forth with the firm resolve 
never to return to their deserted homes, un- 
less as conquerors. Singular in the ex- 
treme, was the appearance of that mot- 
ley group. In their countenances might be 
traced almost every variety of expression. 
There was the sober, calculating, yet hero- 
ic devotion of age, the kindling enthusiasm 
of youth, and the wondering resolution of 
childhood, determined to follow with the 
rest, although but very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the occasion for this unusual 
excitement. Amongst these last, was one, 
a grand-daughter of Martha Glar, only nine 
years of age, yet to the last this child con- 
tinued undaunted, and indeed was one 
amongst the slain on the field of battle. 
But this is anticipating. The arms of this 
band were as various as their appearance, 
and with the management of these arms 
you may imagine they were but imperfectly 
acquainted. But they had that courage 
which can brave all dangers, and surmoun 
all difficulties. 

" After some time they encountered th 3 
enemy, and on the third of March, 1798, the 
battle of Frauenburn was fought. In this 
battle our heroines were all engaged. Most 
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disastrous was its issue. Of the t\f o hun- 
dred and sixty brave ones whose courage 
and devotedness had brought them from 
their peaceful home to risk their lives on 
the battle-field, one hundred and eighty 
were killed, and the remainder were carried 
away desperately wounded. Amongst the 
former were Martha Glar, two of her daugh- 
ters, and three grand-daughters. At the 
same time fell her husband, father, brother, 
and two sons." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

When our little party assembled the next 
evening, Mrs. Stanley said, "I was this 
morning reading one of Mrs. Hemans's 
poems, and was much struck with a des- 
cription of the powers of woman's mind. 
You shall read it aloud Philip, and I think 
you will agree with me, that it is a beau- 
tiful defence of woman, and besides per- 
fectly true. 

Philip then in a clear, distinct voice, read 
the following lines : — 



THB POWER OF WOMAN* S MIND. 10 1 

M Yet lives there many a lofty mind, 
In light and fragile form enshrined ; 
And oft *mooth cheek and smiling eye, 
Hide strength to suffer and to die ! 
Judge not of woman's heart in hours 
That strew her path with summer flowers. 
When joy's full cup is mantling high, 
When flattery's blandishments are nigh ; 
Judge her not then ! within her breast 
Are energies unseen, that rest ! 
They wait their call — and grief alone 
May make the soul's deep secrets known. 
Yes ! let her smile, midst pleasure's train, 
Leading the reckless and the vain! 
Firm on the scaffold she hath stood, 
Besprinkled with the martyr's blood; 
Her voice the patriot's heart hath steel'd, 
Her spirit glow'd on battle-field; 
Her courage freed from dungeon's gloom 
The captive brooding o'er his doom; 
Her faith the fallen monarch saved, 
Her love the tyrant's fury braved; 
No scene of danger or despair, 
But she hath won her triumph there." 

When Philip had ended, Charlotte said, 
" Oh ! mother, do let us hear the whole of 
that pretty poem." , 

"No, my love, I do not think you are 
quite old enough to understand it. In a 
few years I hope you will be able to appre- 
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ciate the full beauty of this sweet poetess ; 
but I could not refrain from showing these 
lines to Philip, more especially as some of 
them reminded me of several affecting oc- 
currences of the French Revolution." 

"Oh! pray tell us which they are," said 
Charlotte; " but stay, let me guess." And 
she commenced reading. 

"Oh ! this is it, mother, 

' Firm on the scaffold she hath stood/ 

Am I not right?" j 

" Not exactly, although there are many ; 

stories illustrative of that line. I referred to I 

' Her courage freed from dungeon's gloom, • 

The captive brooding o'er his doo i. j 

" Now, as I have promised to do my best 
to find amusement for the few remaining i 
evenings of Philip's holidays, I will relate ! 
one of the sad histories which these lines j 
recalled to my recollection. But first you j 
must have some employment. You, Char- 
lotte, had better finish the tippet for little 
Hetty Jones, as I expect her to call for it j 
to-morrow, and Philip can go on with his ! 
drawing. I do not think, my dear boy, 
you have quite finished colouring the maps 
you undertook to do for Charlotte." 

As soon as they were settled, Mrs. Stanley 
related the following account of 
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MADEMOISELLE DELLEGLACE. 

" During the fearful time of the French 
Revolution, the most horrible scenes of 
cruelty, injustice, and bloodshed, were every 
day witnessed throughout that unhappy 
country. It was at this time that most 
truly did the * unseen energies ' of woman's 
character make themselves known. Almost 
every fresh act of tyranny, was a fresh means 
of showing forth the heroic devotion, and 
disinterested affection, of which woman's 
heart is capable. Amongst those whose 
names are handed down to posterity, Ma- 
demoiselle Delleglace deserves a prominent 
place. Her father, for some imaginary 
fault, or it might be even without ground 
of suspicion, was imprisoned at Lyons where 
he resided. His daughter endeavoured by 
every means in her power to soften the 
hearts of his gaolers, and mitigate the se- 
verity of his lot. After some time, his op- 
pressors ordered that he should be removed 
from Lyons, to the Conciergerie at Paris. 
Until this time, his daughter had never 
quitted him, and she earnestly entreated to 
be permitted to accompany her father in the 
carriage that was to convey him to the capi- 
tal. All her persuasions failed, however, 
to procure for her this melancholy indul- 
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gence, and she was compelled to see her 
beloved parent depart, unattended, save by 
those who had too clearly shown their in- 
difference towards their unhappy prisoner. 
But Mademoiselle, though depressed, was 
not subdued ; she had that moral courage 
which surmounts every obstacle. She 
formed the heroic resolution of following on 
foot, and, notwithstanding a very delicate 
constitution, she actually performed the 
journey, more than a hundred leagues, j 
without ever losing sight of the vehicle in j 
which her father was seated, except to pro- 
cure him food in the different towns through 
which their route lay, or in the evenings to 
beg a blanket to cover him through the 
night in the dungeons in which he was 
lodged. Thus this devoted child perse- 
vered in accompanying him, and endeav- 
ouring to supply his wants, until the dis- 
mal gates of the Conciergerie effectually 
separated them. But though her personal 
attendance could no longer alleviate his mis- 
erable fate, her affectionate anxiety would 
not rest here. Accustomed, since her fa- 
ther's imprisonment, to deal with hard-heart- 
ed men, she did not despair of moving 
those with whom his imprisonment origi- 
nated. 

For three months, did this indefatigable 
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suitor make her appearance every morning 
in the courts of the tribunal, and solicit in 
his favour the leading members of the com- 
mittee of safety. Vain and fruitless ap- 
peared the attempt for a long time, and 
upon a less occasion, the courage of Made- 
moiselle would soon have abated, and hope 
have died within her heart ; but the life of 
her father was at stake, and she would not 
give up even the least chance. It is said, ! 
that the continual dropping of water will ; j 
wear away even the hardest stone, and ;j 
such was at last the effect of her constant ; j 
solicitations. Even these men, destitute as ! 
they seemed of any vestige of human kind- j 
ness, experienced at last an emotion of pity j 
at constantly beholding this affectionate ( j 
daughter, braving everything, and with lj 
such unwearied energy persevering in her • J 
entreaties. They relented^ and who shall ; j 
express the rapture of Mademoiselle, when ! 
permitted to announce to her father, who 
had long since despaired of such an event, 
that he was free. You may imagine they 
did not long remain in a place so embittered 
to them by distressing recollections as Paris 
must of necessity be." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Charlotte, "I am so 
glad poor Mademoiselle succeeded at last. 
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I do hope they left that horrid country di- 
rectly." 

" I dare say, my love, that such was their 
intention ; they would hardly choose to run 
such a risk a second time, but unfortunately 
my story does not end so happily. The 
fatigue and constant excitement which this 
poor girl had undergone, were more than 
her naturally weak constitution could bear, 
and while accompanying her father on his 
return to Lyons, elated with joy at having 
rescued him from what appeared inevitable 
destruction, she was taken ill on the road, 
and MonsieurDelleglace had the unspeak- 
able misery of seeing her expire in his arms, 
his mind filled with the painful conviction 
that she had sacrificed her own life to save 
his." 

When Mrs. Stanley ceased, the children 
sat for some minutes without uttering a syl- 
lable, so completely had they been interested 
in her melancholy tale. At last Philip said, 

" You have indeed chosen a convincing 
story this time, mother. I hardly think 
any young man would have had so much 
patience." 

" You err now, my dear boy, on the con- 
trary side : do you not think such a lad as 
William Provis would have acted in a sim- 
ilar manner under similar circumstances? 
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Bat come, as you seem to have been so much 
pleased with Mademoiselle Delleglace, I will 
relate a short anecdote of equal devotedness 
which occurred about the same time?" 

"Madame Lefort was the wife of a gen- 
tleman in one of the western departments. 
Monsieur Lefort having been detected in a 
conspiracy, was of course closely imprisoned. 
His wife earnestly entreated permission to 
visit him, an^ her request was granted. 
She chose the close of day for this meeting, 
and carefully concealing on her person a 
change of female dress, beside that she wore, 
she repaired to the prison, full of her plans 
for the freedom of her husband. 

" After the first burst of sorrow, at seeing 
him in such a miserable place, had subsided, 
she imparted to him her intention, and be- 
sought him to attire himself speedily in the 
garments she had brought, and under cover 
of the fast declining daylight, make his es- 
cape. At first he resolutely refused to ob- 
tain his liberty by the sacrifice of hers, but 
she insisted on his following her advice, re- 
presenting to him how very improbable it 
was that she should suffer more than a short 
detention ; the night would soon pass, and 
the morning would restore her to her home. 
Thus she argued against her own convic- 
tion, for she could not but feel when she 
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calmly reflected on the situation in which 
she would be placed, that it was hardly 
probable so heinous an offence would be 
passed over so lightly. Her husband, how- 
ever, in the exciting prospect of recovered 
liberty, overlooked the magnitude of her 
danger, or deemed it next to impossible that 
any one could be found so lost to the feel- 
ings of humanity, as to punish with severity 
such a noble proof of disinterested affection. 
Accordingly, he at last consented, and at- 
j tired as a woman, with his face concealed 
! beneath a bonnet, he prepared to quit his 
devoted wife. She surveyed him with the 
j most anxious scrutiny, lest anything should 
! have been overlooked which might betray 
I him. Convinced at length that such was 
j not the case, she hastily embraced him, and 
j in a cheerful tone bade him good night. He 
j then departed, and so complete was the dis- 
guise, that he passed the gaolers in safety, 
j and once more breathed the fresh air. Pur- 
: suing his way with the utmost caution, he 
! hastened to secrete himself in some place 
where the malice of his enemies should fail 
to find him. But we must now return to 
Madame, who, when convinced by the lapse 
j of time, that her stratagem had succeeded, 
! and that the partner of her heart, dearer far 
j than her own life, was beyond the reach of 
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his persecutors, ventured to contemplate her 
own situation, and its probable issue. You 
may be sure sleep visited not her eyelids 
during that night. At length morning 
dawned, and she awaited, with almost 
breathless impatience, the moment that 
would make known how completely she 
had baffled the vigilance of the keepers. 
At last it came ; the gaoler entered the dun- 
geon, and discovered Madame Lefort in the 
place of her husband. Enraged beyond 
measure at the imposition, and incapable 
of appreciating so noble a sacrifice, he ex- 
claimed, in a threatening tone, ( Wretched 
woman, what have you done V Unappalled 
by the fierceness of his look and tone, this 
heroine replied, in a lofty and commanding 
manner, c My duty ; now do yours.' " 

" O, mother, you surely have not finish- 
ed V 9 exclaimed Charlotte, when Mrs. Stan- 
ley became silent : "pray tell us what be- 
came of Madame Lefort, and whether they 
ever took her husband again." 

" Indeed, my love, I regret that I am un- 
able to answer either of your queries. I 
have given you the account as related by 
the historian, who does not mention what 
was the result of her affectionate courage, 
but this very silence, with the general char- 
acter of the tyrants who were then in au- 
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thority, would lead us to conclude that itc- 
was fatal to the liberty, if not to the life of 
this unfortunate woman." 

"Well," said Philip, "I think Monsieur- 
Lefort was very selfish, and cowardly, too, - 
to run away, and leave his wife in prison — 
to take her chance." 

" My dear boy," said his father, "let u* 
not condemn too severely ; we all cling so^ 
devotedly to life, that I do not think wes 
can any of us venture to say how we shouldfl 
have acted in similar circumstances. Mon — 
sieur Lefort knew that if he could not makes 
his escape, his own death was inevitable— 
His wife, on whose judgment he fully relied J— 
appeared so calm, and even cheerful, whiles 
setting forth her arguments in favour of her— 
own perfect safety, and his imaginatiom- 
was so completely bewildered, that after alK 
it can scarcely be wondered at that his feel- 
ings conquered his reason. You may b^ 
very sure that he would afterwards bitterly 
lament his weakness. But come," added 
Mr. Stanley, pulling out his watch, "we 
have greatly exceeded our usual time of 
separation. I fear that we shall have but 
sleepy looks at the breakfast-table to-mor- 
row morning." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The next morning it appeared as if Mr. 
Stanley's prediction was indeed verified, for 
the family had been asembled for prayers, 
and had waited several minutes before Phi- 
lip made his appearance, and when he did 
come, his countenance appeared so pale and 
heavy, that Mrs. Stanley was much alarm- 
ed. On inquiry, however, it seemed that 
there was nothing serious the matter; he 
complained only of being unusually tired, 
but as he had been caught in a heavy 
shower of rain the day previous, and had 
returned home completely drenched, his 
symptoms were attributed to a slight cold. 
For a day or two this sensation of weariness 
seemed neither to increase nor abate, and 
our little party pursued their usual em- 
ployments, and assembled in the evening 
for their wonted amusement of story-telling. 
When they were all seated, Mr. Stanley 
said, " I think it is now my turn to enter- 
tain you; we have drawn so largely on 
mother's resources, that it is but fair to al- 
low her a little time to recruit. What say 
you, Charlotte, shall I be the historian of 
this evening?" 
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"Yes, father!" exclaimed the little girl, 
who had not forgotten the story of the lady 
doctor, as she called it, " y»ur anecdotes are 
always so very amusing; what will you 
tell us now?" 

"Another story of woman's courage, my 
love ; not that I mean it as any reflection 
on you," he added, seeing the little girl's 
cheek crimson. "I have observed, with 
much pleasure, the exertions you have late- 
ly made to overcome your very foolish tim- 
idity, and perhaps some day you may, like 
my heroine, fight a duel with any one who 
should presume to affront you." 

" O father ! I know you are laughing at 
me now, for I have often heard you say, 
that you do not think it right even for men. 
to fight duels." 

" True, my dear, and it is not the action 
described in the story I am about to relate, 
that I wish you to imitate, but the courage 
that prompted that action. And now for 
my narrative. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when France was in so turbulent a 
state that few persons capable of bearing 
arms thought of leading a quiet domestic 
life, the Comte de Saint Balmont quitted 
his paternal estates in Lorrain to take his 
place among the valiant His wife remain- 
ed at the chateau, and was commissioned by 
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the Comte, who, not without reason, placed 
the utmost reliance on her prudence and 
courage, to supply his place amongst his 
numerous tenantry, and guard the estates 
from all intruders. This, you may ima- 
gine, was no light trust, for it was almost 
certain that some one would endeavour to 
profit by the apparently defenceless state of 
the chateau. Accordingly, soon after Mon- 
sieur de Saint Balmont had departed, his 
lady was informed that an officer had, 
without any notice, taken up his quarters 
on the estate, imagining, no doubt, that as 
the master was absent, he should be allow- f 
ed to remain there perfectly at his ease, j 
But in this calculation he was utterly mis- 
taken. No sooner did the Comtesse hear of 
his residence there, than she addressed him 
a letter, which, though perfectly civil and 
lady-like, contained, nevertheless, a decided 
remonstrance on his conduct. This letter 
the officer treated with the utmost contempt, 
satisfied, no doubt, that being a female, she 
could obtain no redress during the absence 
of her husband, resolving to take his de- 
parture as soon as there was any chance of 
the return of Monsieur de Balmont. This, 
you will say, was a very ungallant pro- 
ceeding, and so thought the Comtesse, who 
was extremely piqued at the manner in 
8 
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which her letter had been treated, 
some deliberation, she formed the det< 
ation of calling him to account in s 
decided manner, and in accordance 
this plan, addressed a second note tc 
purporting to come from a brother 
Count, in which, disguising her han 
ing, and signing instead of her own 
that of the Chevalier de Saint Balmoi 
stated, that his unwarrantable, and 1 
tlemanlike behaviour towards his sis 
law, obliged him, in the absence of he 
band, to demand that satisfaction wi 
sword which her letter had failed to < 
The officer, although somewhat sui 
at affairs taking this unfavourable ti 
he was not aware of the Chevalier be 
the vicinity, yet never suspected th 
state oT the case, and immediately re 
an answer, accepting the challenge, 
cordingly, they met at the time and 
appointed. Madame de Saint Balmoi 
attired in men's clothes, and so adn: 
did she enact her part, that the office 
fully convinced that his adversary w 
Chevalier." 

"I dare say," said Charlotte, " the 
was very sorry that he had not ma 
apology to the countess, instead of 1 
to fight with her brother-in-law." 
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"I think it very probable you are right 
in your conjecture, Charlotte, for his con- 
duct altogether seems very cowardly : but 
he soon had reason for even deeper regret. 
They drew their swords, and although 
accustomed to the weapon, and therefore 
skilful in its use, he quickly discovered that 
he had to deal with a superior. Our hero- 
ine disarmed him, and then offering him 
his sword again, she said, with a gracious 
smile, c You thought sir, I make no doubt, 
that you were fighting with the Chevalier de 
Saint Balmont, but you were mistaken, it 
is a female of that name, who returns your 
sword, and begs you in future to pay more 
regard to the request of ladies.' She then 
departed, leaving him, as you may suppose, 
covered with shame and confusion at hav- 
ing been disarmed by a woman. 

"This was by no means a solitary in- 
stance of the heroism of this lady's char- 
acter. She afforded protection to several in 
the neighbourhood, who, when attacked by 
their enemies, were not ashamed to take 
refuge in her village, and even to take the 
field acting under her orders, and the event 
always proved that they acted wisely in so 
doing, as she was always successful, being 
possessed of prudence equal to her courage. 
But her chief claim to our admiration, con- 
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sists in the elegant refinement of her mind, 
since, notwithstanding her warlike achieve- 
ments during the disturbances which were 
then, unhappily, too common, she was en- 
dowed with all the feminine graces, and 
during the intervals of peace, her time was 
chiefly employed in the offices of religion, 
and in acts of kindness to the poor, whom 
she constantly visited in person, and ad- 
ministered to their wants with the most 
active and zealous charity." 

"Well, father," said Charlotte, when Mr. 
Stanley had finished, " Madame de Saint 
Balmont was certainly as brave as Lady 
Arundel, but don't you think she ought to 
have written to her husband to come home 
and send the officer away, instead of fight- 
ing with him herself?" 

"Why, my dear, if such a measure had 
been practicable, I should think it most 
likely the Countess would have adopted it, 
but there was much to be considered before 
she would venture on such a step. In the 
first place, her husband was at the post of 
honour as well as duty, and would scarcely 
have been pleased to be recalled for the pur- 
pose of chastising a solitary intruder, es- 
pecially as he knew her ability to maintain 
her own right ; but, as I before observed, 1 
do not hold up the action for your imitation, 
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but the courage and energy of the lady. 
Before, however, we entirely condemn the 
action, we must take into consideration the 
different state of feeling at that period, to 
that which now prevails on the subject of 
duelling." 

"Could you not tell us another story," 
said Philip; "you see we have still three 
quarters of an hour left ; and as I am to go 
to school the day after to-morrow, it would 
be a pity not to hear all you can remem- 
ber." 

"Really, my dear boy," said Mr. Stan- 
ley, laughing, "you must be very difficult 
to convince, if you require to hear all the 
stories your mother and I can collect, in 
refutation of an opinion you long since con- 
fessed you suspected to be erroneous." 

"Oh ! pray don't suppose I believe such 
nonsense now, father, only it will, you 
know, be very long before I shall have any 
chance of spending such delightful even- 
ings." 

" Well," said Mr. Stanley, " I will do my 
best to gratify you, although I must beg 
five minutes indulgence to collect my scat- 
tered forces." 

The children waited patiently, glancing 
nevertheless from time to time, at the dial 
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on the mantel-piece, for about ten minutes, 
when Mr. Stanley said, 

"I perceive I have rather exceeded the 
time I requested, but indeed 1 was not at 
all prepared with a second heroine. I had 
quite fancied Madame de Balmont would 
have occupied all our evening. Even now 
I fear you will be somewhat disappointed, 
for I can only call to mind a short and very 
unsatisfactory account of a lady who lived 
in the fifteenth century. This lady, as well 
as the Countess, of whom we have been 
speaking, was a French woman ; her name 
was Magdalene de Saint Nectaire, widow 
of Gui de Saint Exuperi. She was a Pro- 
testant, and distinguished herself in the civil 
wars which the unhappy differences in re- 
ligion caused in France at this period. 
After the death of her husband, she consid- 
ered it prudent to retire to her estate, and 
accordingly she took up her abode in her 
chateau at Miremont in the Limousin. She, 
however, neither attempted nor desired to 
lead a life of domestic retirement, and there- 
fore collecting around her about sixty gen- 
tlemen, well-armed, and all men of tried cour- 
age, she made frequent excursions against 
the Catholics in the neighbourhood. In 
these excursions she was generally success- 
ful. At last, Monsieur de Montal, the gov- 
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ernor of the province, greatly enraged at 
having had his detachments frequently de- 
feated hy Madame de Saint Nectaire, and 
her gallant little band of chevaliers, resolved 
to put a stop to such vexatious proceedings, 
and accordingly besieged the chateau with 
an army of fifteen hundred foot and fifty 
horse." 

" How very absurd of him to bring such 
a large army against sixty gentlemen, with 
a lady at their head." 

"Come, Philip, that observation : a lady 
at their head,' savours somewhat of Fair- 
bourne. You forget how great reason the 
governor had to fear Madame de Saint 
Nectaire; and these sixty gentlemen must 
of course have had some followers, although 
it is probable they were very inferior in 
numbers to the army brought against them. 
Still they had the advantage very consider- 
ably on their side, since they were within 
the strong walls of the chateau, and able 
therefore, to take a much better aim at their 
assailants, who would be compelled to 
obtain possession of the castle before they 
could do much harm to the besieged. But 
although 1 dare say both you and I, Philip, 
should, in such a case, have trusted to the 
strength of our walls to tire the patience of 
the enemy, yet this heroine entertained no 
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such thoughts. Notwithstanding the ex- 
treme disparity of their forces, she resolved 
to endeavour to surprise the besiegers, and 
boldly ventured forth with her little band. 
Her skill was equal to her courage, and 
this sally, daring as it was, was eminently 
successful. Monsieur de Montal's troops 
were deafeated. On returning to the cha» 
teau, however, Madame found that during 
the skirmish that had taken place, some of 
the enemy had possessed themselves of the 
fortress. Nothing daunted at this unex- 
pected emergency, our heroine immediately 
galloped off to the neighbouring town of 
Turenne to procure a reinforcement for her 
little army, resolved to regain possession of 
the chateau. Having succeeded in the object 
of her mission, she was returning to Mire- 
mont with the additional troops she had 
obtained, when she again encountered the 
governor, who had watched for her in a 
defile, through which it was necessary she 
should pass. Here again her arms were for- 
tunate, for de Montal was again defeated, 
and this time mortally wounded. She was, 
therefore, enabled to return in safety to the 
chateau, when she quickly dislodged the 
intruders. This, I am sorry to say, is all 
that history relates of this brave woman." 
"That is indeed a short story, and as 
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you said, somewhat unsatisfactory, for I 
really do not exactly understand what cause 
this lady had for fighting. She had neither 
the lives of her children or the property of 
her husband at stake, like Lady Arundel, 
nor any personal affront to resent, as in the 
case of Madame de St Balmont, and she 
seems always to have been the aggressor," 
said Mrs. Stanley. 

"Excepting at the last, mother," said 
Charlotte ; " you know father said the gov- 
ernor besieged the chateau, and then she 
was bound to defend herself." 

" True, my love, but that was in conse- 
quence of her numerous attacks on his 
troops." 

"I quite agree with you, my dear," said 
Mr. Stanley to his wife; "this is by no 
means so instructive a story as many of 
those we have related, and I regret that 
the account is so brief, as otherwise we 
might have discovered some especial reason 
for conduct, which at present appears to 
have resulted from religious bigotry, one of 
the worst feelings that can take possession 
of the human breast. But we will now 
dismiss the subject for this evening. 
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CHAPTER X. 

As we before stated, the cold which it 
appeared Philip had taken by being caught 
in the rain, seemed for a day or two neither 
to increase nor abate in its symptoms. In- 
deed so little did it appear to affect him, 
beyond an unusual degree of languor, that 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Stanley though t it neces- 
sary to delay his return to school. According- 
ly his clothes were packed up, an operation 
which poor Charlotte contemplated with 
great sorrow, and everything was in readi- 
ness for his starting the next day with Mr. 
Stanley, when, towards the afternoon, he 
became very feverish, and complained a 
good deal of his head. In the course of the 
evening, Dr. Montrose, having a patient in 
the neighbourhood of the Hall, called to pay 
them a visit, and seeing Philip extended on 
the, sofa, inquired what was the matter. 
Mrs. Stanley informed him what she thought 
was the nature of his illness, and the cause 
of it. When the good doctor heard that he 
had been wetted to the skin, and had not 
been quite well ever since, he looked very 
serious, and examining his pulse, shook his 
head, saying that there was a great deal of 
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scarlet fever in the neighbourhood, and he 
rather feared that poor Philip was sickening 
for the disease. "But," added he in a 
cheerful tone, observing the distress of Mrs. 
Stanley's countenance, "it is our duty 
equally to watch against the worst, and 
hope for the best You have a medicine- 
chest, and I will(feive him something that 
may assist to lower the fever, and in the 
morning I will see him again." 

Poor Mrs. Stanley passed a sleepless 
night; for although the medicine had a 
good effect, and he had fallen asleep, yet 
there was still so much restlessness even in 
his slumber, and he started so frequently as 
if from unpleasant dreams, that the anxiety 
of the mother was not allayed. 

"When Dr. Montrose arrived in the 
morning he pronounced it to be indeed a 
very severe case of scarlet fever, and pro- 
posed that, as he and Mrs. Montrose had 
both had the tlisorder, and moreover had no 
children, he should take Charlotte home 
with him, in order that, if possible, she 
might escape infection. Mrs. Stanley grate- 
fully accepted his offer, and little Charlotte 
could not but be sensible of his kindness, 
although her affectionate heart was filled 
with grief at the idea of leaving Philip, 
when, as she said, he could do nothing for 
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himself, and her dear mother would he so 
tired with waiting on him. When, how- 
ever, she was assured that even if she re- 
mained she would not be allowed to enter 
her brother's room, and would run the risk 
of causing additional trouble to her mother, 
if she took the infectioiLshe immediately 
saw the propriety of theSheasure, and pre- 
pared to accompany the good doctor with 
alacrity and cheerfulness. 

When she was gone, Mrs. Stanley took 
her station by the bed-side of her son, which 
situation she scarcely quitted for many days, 
during which his life hung in danger. At 
last Doctor Montrose declared that the cri- 
sis was past, and that there was every pros- 
pect of his recovery, although, from the se- 
verity of the attack, it was probable he 
would regain his strength but very slowly ; 
and he recommended his being taken to the 
sea-side, as soon as he was able to bear the 
journey. 

Poor little Charlotte had been in a state 
of the most anxious suspense from the time 
she had left home. It was true Doctor 
Montrose went over to Stanley Hall twice 
a day, and she therefore was able to hear 
frequently how Philip was; but the child 
had sufficient sense to know that they would 
not tell her the worst. She reflected on all 
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the instances in which she had shown im- 
patience or want of kindness towards her 
brother, and bitterly did she now regret 
such ebullitions of temper, firmly resolving, 
that should his life be spared, she would 
earnestly strive against giving fresh cause 
for self-reproach. 

Great therefore was her joy when at last 
she learned that Philip was pronounced out 
of danger; and although she forebore to 
urge her return home, yet she each day 
hoped that the next would bring the much- 
wished-for tidings that she might go to see 
her brother. 

Meanwhile Philip was able to sit up for 
a short time, and express his gratitude to 
Mrs. Stanley for her unceasing care. It 
was the first illness he could ever remem- 
ber to have had, and he therefore for the 
first time became sensible how much an 
amiable and pious woman can alleviate the 
hours of sorrow and suffering. He knew 
that both his parents were equally attached 
to him ; but his father was so much occu- 
pied, that he had time only for occasional 
visits to his room during the day, and at 
night he was utterly incapable of bearing 
the fatigue of watching by a sick bed. 
His mother, on the contrary, would bring 
her work, and, seated by his bed-side, would 
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anxiously watch his countenance, that she 
might discover his most trivial want, or, 
when he was able to listen, although almost 
too weak to utter a word, she would read 
in a low sweet voice some portion of the 
Scriptures; and as her musical tones fell 
on his ear, he often wondered that he had 
never discovered so much beauty in the 
Bible before. Then her prayers for his re- 
covery, and for entire submission to the 
will of God, were so full of affection and 
piety, that they seemed to reach his inmost 
heart. Often, in the stillness of the night, 
when he awoke from his disturbed sleep, 
did he discover still that affectionate mother, 
her hand resting on the sacred page, and 
her eye tracing its precious lines, yet turn- 
ing at every rustling of the bed clothes, to 
discover, and remedy, if possible, the cause 
of her dear child's restlessness. At such 
times the recollection of his absurd exhi- 
bition of manliness would come across his 
mind, and he would wonder how he ever 
could have been induced to adopt such a 
ridiculous opinion. 

In a short time after he left his room, Doc- 
tor Montrose advised that he should be re- 
moved from home ; and now Mrs. Stanley 
ventured to request that Charlotte might be 
allowed to accompany them. The Doctor 
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consented, but gave it as his opinion that 
she had better not return before they started, 
but proposed that they would call tor her on 
their way to Exmouth, where they had re- 
solved to take up their abode for some time. 

Accordingly, on the day fixed, the little 
girl had the happiness of again seeing her 
parents and brother. She was much shock- 
ed at the alteration in the latter, for his ill- 
ness had greatly reduced him. 

Our little party pursued their journey so 
slowly, that it was some days ere they 
reached Exmouth; but the change had al- 
ready been favourable to the object of soli- 
citude. Although his pale cheek and lan- 
guid frame told how much he had suffered, 
and how far he still was from his former 
health, yet his appetite daily improved, and 
his voice became stronger and more cheer- 
ful. 

In a few days, this favourable change be- 
came more apparent, and Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
ley confidently hoped that ere the period they 
had fixed upon for their sojourn at Exmouth 
had expired, the health of Philip would be 
entirely re-established. When they had 
been there a fortnight, they were one even- 
ing strolling on the sands, and several times 
they passed a party consisting of an elderly 
lady with two young ladies apparently her 
9 
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daughters. There was something in this 

5,rty that attracted their attention, and 
rs. Stanley tried in vain to recollect of 
whom the elderly lady had reminded her so 
forcibly. After some little time, being afraid 
lest Philip should exert himself too much, 
she persuaded him to rest on a camp-stool 
they had brought out for his accommodation, 
and, declaring her intention of remaining 
by his side, she advised Charlotte to 'per- 
suade her father to take another stroll be- 
fore they went in. This was soon settled, 
and they resumed their walk. Shortly al- 
ter their departure, the widow lady and her 
daughters again passed Mrs. Stanley and 
Philip. Looking at them very intently, she 
hesitated, then stopped, and, with a graceful 
apology for the intrusion, begged to know 
whether she had not the honour of address- 
ing Mrs. Stanley. That lady answered in 
the affirmative, adding that she was entire- 
ly at a loss to imagine who the speaker 
might be. 

"My name," said the lady, "is Delamere, 
the mother of the lad you so kindly enter- 
tained during the vacation. And these," 
she added, introducing the young ladies who 
accompanied her, "are my daughters, Clara 
and Fanny, well known to you, I dare say, 
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by name, as I believe George intrudes his 
family on every one." 

"You are right," said Mrs. Stanley; "we 
are indeed fully acquainted with your fam- 
ily by hearsay; and I think it not one of 
the least of George's many amiable quali- 
ties, that you are seldom absent from his 
thoughts. But how came you to know that 
we were here?" she added. 

Mrs. Delamere replied, "I had a letter 
from George a day or two since, in which 
he mentioned your intention of visiting Ex- 
mouth, and entreated I would endeavour to 
become acquainted with you. I trust there- 
fore you will excuse the intrusion, and al- 
low me the pleasure of calling on you." 

Mrs. Stanley expressed the pleasure she 
should feel in the acquaintance. Then, 
turning to Philip, Mrs. Delamere inquired 
for his health, and added, " If I may judge 
of your friendship by my son's, I think I 
can promise you an unexpected pleasure. 
George is coming here for a fortnight, as 
Dr. Wrightman is of opinion that he studies 
too hard for his health, and this seemed a 
favourable opportunity for giving him a lit- 
tle holiday." 

Philip was much pleased at this informa- 
tion, and eagerly inquired when George was 
expected. 
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"On Wednesday next, he says in his let- 
ter ; and you may be sure that he looks for- 
ward to many rambles with his old school- 
fellow." 

Just then Mr. Stanley and Charlotte re- 
turned, and were introduced by Mrs. Stan- 
ley to Mrs. Delamere and her daughters. 
Little Charlotte capered with glee when she 
learned that her friend George was expected, 
and she eagerly inquired whether Mrs. De- 
lamere thought he would bring the cat he 
promised. 

That lady smiled, but shaking her head, 
replied, "I am afraid, my dear, you would 
find ' pussy ' a rather troublesome compan- 
ion in your lodgings. George has not, how- 
ever, forgotten his promise; but I think it 
would be better to defer the fulfilment of it 
till the Christmas holidays, when, according 
to your father's kind invitation, he is again 
to visit you at the Hall." 

As the evening was closing in, the party 
then separated, Mrs. Delamere having ob- 
tained their address, and promised to call on 
the following morning. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Mrs. Delamere and her daughters called 
the next day on Mrs. Stanley, and the par- 
ties being mutually pleased with each other, 
they arranged many plans for visiting to- 
gether the several interesting places in the 
neighbourhood. Thus the days passed with 
a visible improvement in Philip's health, 
until the arrival of George Delamere com- 
pleted the happiness of the whole party. It 
was indeed a beautiful sight, to witness the 
affectionate devotion of this lad to his mo- 
ther and sisters, and the look of tenderness 
and pride with which Mrs. Delamere con- 
templated her noble boy. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley felt thankful that their son had se- 
cured the friendship of such an amiable 
family. 

The first evening the families spent to- 
gether after the arrival of George, he in- 
quired whether they had abandoned their 
delightful plan of story telling. 

"Not entirely," said Mr. Stanley, "al- 
though since Philip's illness we have but 
rarely exercised our powers; but I dare 
say," he added, "now you are come we 
shall return to our old custom." 
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"I hope so, sir, because I think mother 
might contrive to assist you; and you 
know it would be capital fun for us all to 
set upon Philip's opinions, and give them a 
good drubbing: seven against one would 
give us a tolerable advantage, I think." 

" Oh, pray don't call them my opinions, 
George ; I have renounced them long since, 
and should wish I had never expressed 
them, only we have had so many delightful 
evenings since I made that foolish speech." 

" Why, truly," said Mr. Stanley, "I must 
agree with Philip in his account of his com- 
plete reformation; and indeed I think we 
may as well dismiss the subject and choose 
another." 

"Oh, pray do not, my dear sir," said 
George, "until you have heard what mo- 
ther has to say for her sex. She has such an 
abundant collection of wonderful women, 
doctors, lawyers, and all sorts, that it would 
be a great pity for Philip to miss their ac- 
quaintance." 

"I am afraid, my dear boy," said Mrs. 
Delamere, " you have promised far more 
than I should be able to perform, for you 
know I am not used to talk much, and am 
therefore easily fatigued ; but I am a capital 
listener." 

"I do not think," said Mrs. Stanley, "we 
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can let you off so easily. The mention of 
doctors and lawyers has so greatly excited 
Charlotte's curiosity, that I believe we must 
entreat you to gratify us with one story : it 
shall be as brief as you please." 

" I should certainly be very sorry to dis- 
appoint my little friend," replied Mrs. De- 
lamere; " and therefore, taking you at your 
word, that I may be excused tor selecting a 
short narrative, I will endeavour in a few 
words to relate the history of 

HELENA LUCRETIA CORNARO. 

"This lady, who was a Venetian by 
birth, lived during the seventeenth century. 
Having in her earliest childhood manifested 
talents of a superior order, her education 
was carefully superintended by the most j 
eminent professors. These advantages were 
not lost on her. She took the greatest de- I 
light in study, and pursued it so resolutely, 
and with so much success, that at a very I 
early age she was admitted a member of 
the university of Padua, where she took the 
degree of doctor of laws. 

"Some time after this lady had thus 
publicly distinguished herself, her merits 
and attainments being universally acknow- 
ledged, she was honoured by being admitted 
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a member of the university of Rome. Such 
an extraordinary woman could not fail of 
being highly appreciated by men of letters, 
especially as she seems to have possessed 
all those qualities which are so eminently 
fitted to adorn her sex. Of this we have 
abundant proof in the titles bestowed upon 
her. At Padua she was known by the 
name of 'The Unalterable,' so firm and de- 
cided was she in character. But this firm- 
ness and decision, which in a mind of a 
lower stamp might have originated in ob- 
stinacy and conceit, was in her the effect 
of a remarkably matured judgment, as her 
fortitude and modesty were so exceedingly 
conspicuous, that at Rome she was dignified 
by being styled 'The Humble.' Although 
repeatedly pressed to change her name, and 
unite her fortunes with some of those who 
knew how to value her, this highly gifted 
woman persisted in her determination of re- 
maining single, and devoting her whole time 
to the cultivation of letters." 

When Mrs. Delamere had ended, she was 
rewarded with the thanks of the whole par- 
ty, and Mr. Stanley declared that she had 
made an important addition to their collec- 
tion, as he did not recollect to have heard 
or read anything of this lady. 

"I remember," said Mrs. Stanley, "to 
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have met with a somewhat similar account 
of a lady who lived in the thirteenth centu- 
ry. Like Helena'Cornaro, she devoted her- 
self to the study of law, and was a cel- 
ebrated Latin scholar. Indeed so great 
was her proficiency in this language, that 
at the age of twenty-three she composed a 
funeral oration in Latin, which she after- 
wards pronounced in the great church of 
Boulogne, her native place. At twenty-six 
she took a doctor's degree, and still continu- 
ing to study with unwearied assiduity, she 
was, when only thirty, unanimously raised 
to the chair of professor, where she gave 
public instruction in the law. Remarkable 
as this lady must have been for the success 
with which she had prosecuted her studies, 
she was equally so lor elegance and refine- 
ment." 

Philip was now become so far convales- 
cent that he and George spent the greater 
part of each day rambling along the shore, 
or rowing about in a small boat which Mr. 
Stanley had hired for their amusement, un- 
der the care of an experienced boatman. 
On shore, little Charlotte was their frequont 
companion ; but Mrs. Stanley feared to trust 
her on the water, unless when her father 
was with the party, which was not unfre- 
quently the case. In the evenings the two 
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families always met, and frequently renew- 
ed the conversation on the genius and ca- 
pacity of women. Mrs. Delamere was in- 
deed a living illustration of woman as she 
should be ; for although gifted with talents 
of an unusual order, and with a mind culti- 
vated far beyond the generality even of well 
educated women, she yet possessed so much 
retiring delicacy of manner, and her habits 
were so very domestic, that she was the de- 
light of every circle in which she moved, 
and was perfectly idolized by her family. 

Left a widow a few months after the birth 
of her only son, she withdrew herself from 
general society, and devoted her time and 
talents to the education of her children. 
Her daughters had grown up entirely un- 
der her personal superintendence, and until 
George quitted her, at the age of eleven, to 
enter the public school at Fairbourne, she 
had been his sole instructress, and had 
proved herself fully qualified for the task. 

Her health was now very delicate, and 
she travelled during the greater part of the 
year, it being considered that constant 
change was beneficial to her. Naturally 
fond of children, the extreme kindness ana 
gentleness of Mrs. Delamere's manner soon 
attracted little Charlotte, while that lady 
was equally pleased with the affectionate 
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disposition and sprightly intelligence of the 
little girl. Mrs. Delamere's daughters were 
also much charmed with their new ac- 
quaintance, and a more happy party could 
scarcely be imagined than that which as- 
sembled in the evenings, alternately at Mr. 
Stanley's and Mrs. Delamere's lodgings. 
On one of these evenings Mr. Stanley re- 
lated the following narrative of 

JUANA INKZ DK LA CRUZ. 

" The subject of our present story," said 
Mr. Stanley, " was a Mexican by birth, and 
lived in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Her extraordinary abilities early 
displayed themselves, as, long before her 
childhood was expired, she was remarkable 
for the extreme facility with which she 
composed Spanish verses, and her passion 
for letters was most unusual. These en- 
dowments caused her to be soon noticed by 
the literary world, and at the age of seven- 
teen she was patronised by the lady of the 
Marquis de Mansera, who was then viceroy, 
and shortly afterwards she was received 
into his family. 

" Proud of the attainments of his new 
acquaintance, and anxious to make her 
merit generally known, the Marquis re- 
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When Mr. Stanley had finished speak- 
ing, Mrs. Delamere said, 

" What a pity that such talents and ac- 
quirements should have been buried in a 
cloister. How strange it is that any should 
imagine they are fulfilling their duty in 
quitting the sphere of usefulness in which 
they were placed by an all-wise Creator, 
anispending in seclusion those hours which 
were given them for the advantage of others 
as well as themselves.' ' 

"I quite agree with you, my dear madam," 
replied Mrs. Stanley, " and cannot but think 
that any person possessed of much less 
knowledge than this young lady, yet en- 
deavouring to render that kuowldge useful 
to all around, would be far more worthy of 
praise and imitation." 

" But, mother," said Charlotte, " was it 
not very shocking that she should write 
with her own blood ? I cannot imagine any 
reason why she should do so." 

"You should recollect, my love, that 
Inez was a Roman Catholic, and would 
therefore consider such a voluntary inflic- 
tion of suffering an exceedingly meritorious 
act. I remember to have read of Petronilla, 
the wife of Robert Blanchmains, Earl of 
Leicester, who flourished during the twelfth 
century. Her husband having built a 
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church, this lady, in the fervour of her zeal, 
had her hair, which was remarkably long 
and thick, cut off and made into a rope to 
suspend the lamp in the great choir. I am 
not quite sure that the account may be re- 
lied on, but the very tradition will serve to 
show that in former times the Roman Catho- 
lics had many strange ways of signalizing 
their piety, and this act of the Countess is 
mentioned by the historian as a ' pious do- 
nation.'" 

George's leave of absence was now ex- 
pired, and he returned to pursue his studies 
at Fairbourne. His departure seemed the 
signal for the breaking up of the party. 
Philip was apparently quite recovered ; and 
although Mr. Stanley had decided on not 
allowing him to return to school till after 
the Christmas holidays, yet he did not 
think it necessary to remain any longer by 
the sea, and their return home was there- 
fore determined. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
much wished that their new friends would 
accompany them; but this Mrs. Delamere 
declared to be impracticable. She promised, 
however, that she would visit them before 
the vacation was ended, when her son had 
paid his promised visit. 

"And then," she added, "I shall claim 
Charlotte as my guest for some considerable 
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time, as a reward for my self-denial in 
parting with George at Christmas." 

This was indeed a pleasing announce- 
ment to the little girl, who was exceedingly 
delighted at having gained the good opinion 
of Mrs. Deiamere. 



CHAPTER XII. 

It was a bright morning at the com- 
mencement of October, when our little party 
began their journey. The whole thoughts 
of Philip and his sister were engrossed by 
pleasing anticipations of home. 

Charlotte wondered whether her parrot, 
with the dog and cat would recognize her, 
and Philip was equally anxious to try the me- 
mory of his favourite pony. As his strength 
was now quite restored, their journey was 
performed more rapidly than when they left 
home, and they soon reached Stanley Hall. 
Charlotte hastened to discover how far ab- 
sence had obliterated the affection of her 
pets. The dog and cat instantly recognized 
her, and testified their delight at her return, 
the former by jumping and wagging his 
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•ail, while "pussy" walked round and 
round her, rubbing against her frock. She 
was, however, extremely indignant when, 
on going to the stand whereon the parrot 
was perched, he immediately began flutter- 
ing his wings, and screaming with all his 
might. The little girl, after severely rep- 
rimanding " Polly," proceeded in search of 
her brother, who was gone to the paddock 
adjoining the lawn, where his pony was 
quietly grazing. Philip made the accus- 
tomed signal, but "Tyro" at first took no 
notice whatever of it ; at length his recol- 
lection seemed to revive, and, snorting with 
delight, he trotted off to greet his master, 
who in a few seconds was mounted, and 
galloping round the field without bridle or 
saddle, highly pleased at being able to re- 
sume his favourite exercise. 

A few days sufficed for our party to be- 
come completely settled, and, as usual, their 
mornings were passed in study, and their 
evenings in instructive conversation. Mr. 
Stanley was very anxious that Philip should 
regain the time he had unavoidably lost 
during his long illness ; and, to do him jus- 
tice, the boy was no less solicitous of im- 
provement, so that he worked hard and 
constantly, and the time passed with great 
rapidity. 

10 
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One evening the conversation chancing 
to turn on the history of England, which 
Charlotte was then reading, she said, ad- 
dressing her father, " Do you recollect Phi- 
lip once saying that you had never told us 
about Joan of Arc: could you Hot now 
oblige us by relating her history, for the 
very little that is said about her in my Eng- 
lish history makes me wish much to know 
the rest." 

"Willingly," said Mr. Stanley, "although 
it is a long story ; for in order fully to com- 
prehend the benefits conferred on France 
by this remarkable young woman, and con- 
sequently the extreme ingratitude of the 
nation and monarch she had so effectually 
served, it will be necessary to give you a 
slight sketch of the desperate condition of 
the French at this eventful period. 

JOAN OF ARC. 

j " We will go back to the time of Charles 

j the Sixth, who, as you, Philip, must re- 

j member, was by his unfortunate malady 

| rendered incapable of managing the affairs 

• of his kingdom. 

j . "He was insane. The loss of his senses 

! was occasioned by a variety of most dis- 
tressing and frightful accidents, which some 
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other time I will relate. At present we 
must confine ourselves to the effects this 
visitation had upon his country. He had 
early given promise of the most brilliant 
abilities, but when his reason became cloud- 
ed, he was of course unfitted for the gov- 
ernment of the nation, which was thence- 
forth contended for by all those whose in- 
triguing dispositions made them emulous 
of the charge. 

" Unhappily, just at this time the nobles 
of France appeared to be striving to outdo 
each other in their unprincipled attacks on 
the liberties and purses of the people. To 
such a height were these impositions car- 
ried, that the Duke of Bourbon is declared 
to have been the only grandee who pre- 
served a pure and unspotted character of 
integrity. The whole nation was divided 
into two factions, one headed by the Duke 
of Orleans, brother to the king, the other by 
the Duke of Burgundy. Constant disputes 
for pre-eminence occurred between these 
two leaders and their adherents ; and you 
may form some notion of the miserable 
state of things, and the extent to which 
these disputes were carried, from the cir- 
cumstance of two thousand persons having 
been killed in one of the frequent tumults 
that occurred at Paris. 
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who then occupied the English throne, a 
favourable opportunity for gaining posses- 
sion of this coveted prize. Accordingly he 
landed at Harfleurs, with an army of six 
thousand men-at-arms, and twenty-four 
thousand foot, consisting principally of ar- 
chers. He succeeded in his first attempt 
upon Harfleurs, and having taken the town 
by storm, he put the whole garrison to the 
sword/ 

"It was an unjustifiable proceeding, and 
not likely to gain over any of the French to 
his interests ; but, unfortunately, for some 
time his arms were but too successful against 
a country that had been desolated by fac- 
tion, and which he endeavoured to lay 
waste. At last, however, the people were 
roused, and forgetting in the common dan- 
ger, their internal differences, an army of 
fourteen thousand men-at-arms, and forty 
thousand foot, assembled, to intercept Hen- 
ry's retreat, which he was endeavouring to 
effect, in consequence of his army having 
been considerably weakened by a contagious 
disorder which had broken out amongst his 
troops, and carried off three parts of them. 
To effect their design, the whole army 
of the French assembled on the plains of 
Agincourt, and so posted themselves, that 
it was impossible for Henry to proceed on 
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army of the French assembled on the plains 
of Agincourt, and so posted themselves, that 
, it was impossible for Henry to proceed on 
his march without coming to an engage- 
ment. 

" This, you may be sure, was not what 
he wished, in the" exhausted state of his 
forces. Still he was too brave to shrink 
from the trial ; and as a battle was inevita- 
ble, he encouraged his troops to do their 
best to win their way back to England in 
safety. 

" The rival armies engaged accordingly, 
and notwithstanding their extreme disparity 
of numbers, the English gained a most de- 
cisive victory ; indeed one of the most re- 
markable in history. This victory was 
gained on the twenty-fifth of October, 1415, 
and Henry retired to England to recruit his 
army, and make another effort to obtain 
the French crown. In 1417, he returned 
with twenty-five thousand men; and the 
country was in such a fearful state, appear- 
ing one vast field of murder and rapine, 
that he encountered but little opposition 
from any quarter. At length the Duke of 
Burgundy, who happened at this period to 
be uppermost in power, and had taken upon 
himself the protection of the poor king, 
whose recovery was now considered as hope- 
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less, entered into a treaty with Henry, and 
it was agreed that Henry should marry the 
princess Catherine, daughter of the French 
monarch ; and although Charles was to be 
permitted to retain the crown during his 
life, yet that Henry should be declared heir 
to the throne, and should at once be invest- 
ed with the management of affairs; that 
France and England should ever afterwards 
be united under one king; and, lastly, that 
Charles and the Duke of Burgundy should 
join Henry in putting down the dauphin, 
son to Charles, and his adherents." 

" Oh, father !" exclaimed Philip in great 
indignation, " how could the Duke of Bur- 
gundy sell his king and prince so : was it 
not very wicked V 

" It was indeed a remarkable proof of 
how entirely the French nobles had lost all 
sense of right. Miserable .indeed must have 
been the state of that kingdom in which 
such a treaty could have been concluded ; 
but the mental weakness of Charles ren- 
dered him entirely passive in the negocia- 
tion ; and the Duke of Burgundy, being an 
unprincipled man, was perfectly willing to 
secure his own power, by consenting to the 
terms which Henry himself dictated. It 
must, however, be taken into consideration 
that the duke had great cause for his ani- 
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mosity towards the dauphin. This duke 
was the son of the man I before mentioned 
as heading one of the parties in the state, 
and, his father, who, by the way, had as- 
sassinated the Duke of Orleans, fell himself 
a victim to the treachery of the dauphin. 
But to return to Henry. After his marriage 
he entered Paris with his father-in-law, and 
took formal possession of the capital. Hav- 
ing there obtained a ratification of the late 
compact, he immediately set about reducing 
the dauphin to his own terms. He was 
successful in several engagements; yet there 
were some found who adhered to their 
prince, and he was still unsubdued, when 
Henry, finding his money failing, and the 
English appearing unwilling to grant fresh 
supplies, he resolved to apply in person to 
his parliament, and for that purpose em- ' 
barked for England. No sooner was he 
gone, than the dauphin, taking advantage 
of his absence, attacked the Duke of Cla- 
rence, who commanded for Henry, and* 
gained a complete victory. The French 
were highly elated with this success, which, 
however, proved but very short-lived. Hen- 
ry soon returned with a considerable army, 
and without encountering the dauphin, who 
fled at his approach, he obtained possession, 
without difficulty, of all the places against 
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which he marched. He then fixed his res- 
idence at Paris, where he held a most mag' 
nificent court, while Charles, the legitimate- 
sovereign, lived almost in retirement. On 
Whitsunday, 1421, a most remarkable sight 
was witnessed in the French capital; the 
two kings and their queens, with crowns on 
their heads, dined together in public, Charles 
receiving apparent homage, «but Henry com- 
manding as the actual sovereign." 

"How very unhappy the poor French 
queen must have been," said Charlotte: "I 
cannot imagine how she could bear to ap- 
pear in public in such a situation." 

"I am sorry to say, my love, that she 
does not deserve your pity. She was a 
very beautiful and accomplished woman, 
but intriguing and vindictive, to the last 
degree. When, in consequence of the king's 
lunacy, a regency became necessary, she 
united with the Duke of Orleans in endea- 
vouring to obtain the administration of af- 
fairs. The Duke of Burgundy was, how- 
ever, appointed ; but some time after these 
intriguers seized upon the regency, and 
while they continued in power, Charles and 
his children were abandoned to the utmost 
distress, from which they were not relieved 
until the people restored the Duke of Bur- 
gundy." 
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" Indeed, father, you may well say she 
does not deserve pity. I wonder Charles 
did not shut her up for life." 
m " You forget that the king was incapable 
of taking any interest in what passed around 
him, his lucid intervals being very short and 
unfrequent. Now let us go back to the dau- 
phin, who, pursued everywhere by the unit- 
ed armies, began to despair of ever obtain- 
ing his rights, when death deprived him of 
his most powerful enemy, the King of Eng- 
land. Charles died shortly after, and his 
son succeeded to what in reality was but a 
nominal throne, under the title of Charles 
VII. It is scarcely possible to picture any 
situation more distressing than that of this 
unfortunate prince. The English, under 
Henry, had become masters of nearly the 
whole kingdom; and although the son 
whom he had left as his successor to the 
united crowns was but a child, yet he had 
been solemnly invested with the regal pow- 
er by legates from Paris. There was still 
a numerous army of the English, which, 
under the command of the Duke of Bedford, 
occupied the heart of France, and with 
these were joined the Duke of Burgundy 
and his partizans. 

"Desperate, however, as his condition 
seemed, Charles found means to bring back 
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many of his subjects to their loyalty and 
duty. But though he thus contrived to 
muster an army, he was for a long time un- 
successful. Fortune seemed openly to side 
with his enemies ; Whenever he attempted 
to engage them he was defeated, and so lit- 
tle could he rely on the fidelity of his troops, 
that even the friends nearest his person were 
justly the objects of his suspicion. He had, 
however, one faithful adherent; this was 
one of his generals, named Dunois, who 
endeavoured to keep his royal master from 
despair, and encouraged him to hope for 
better days. At last it seemed as if his fa- 
vourable predictions were about to be veri- 
fied; for the Duke of Bedford, returning 
to England for assistance, Dunois roused 
Charles from his despair, and persuaded him 
to attack the English, who, under the Earl 
of Warwick, were then besieging the town 
L of Montargis. They were successful, and 
compelled the earl to raise the siege. This 
advantage, trifling as it was in itself, was 
productive of the most beneficial results. 
The French troops, from their continual 
defeats, had come to the conclusion that the 
English were not to be beaten, and their 
spirits were much raised by the discovery 
that they were in a measure mistaken. But 
they had soon after much more substantial 
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reason to rejoice at their change of fortune : 
and now we come to the heroine of our sto- 
ry, for whose appearance I doubt not my 
little Charlotte has been looking with great 
impatience. 

"Shortly after the defeat of the English 
general, the French army received the most 
important assistance and encouragement 
from what might be considered the most 
unlikely quarter. This was from a servant 
who lived in the village of Domremi, on the 
borders of Lorrain. Her name was Joan 
d'Arc, and at the period she became first 
known to the public, she was twenty-seven 
years of age. She had lived in the service 
of the master of a small inn in the village, 
and while in this situation submitted to 
those hardy and unfeminine employments, 
which, unpleasant as they must have been 
at first, were eventually of the utmqst serv- 
ice to her, as they fitted her for encounter- 
ing the fatigues of war. She had as yet 
given no promise of those extraordinary 

S qualities which were destined to change the 
ortunes of a nation, and have immortalized 
her name. Indeed the only features of her 
character that had been noticed, were her 
modesty, and the fervour of her devotion. 
It seems in fact that this very zeal was the 
occasion of her emerging from retirement 
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It was natural that even in her obscure situ- 
ation the wretched condition of her country 
should have been a frequent subject of 
thought. She however appears to have 
been unusually interested in the matter, 
and being of a most enthusiastic temper- 
ament, and brooding constantly over one 
object, she began to feel as if Heaven had 
inspired her with the power, as indeed she 
might well possess the inclination, to free 
her native land from its fierce invaders. 

" At this distance of time we may reason- 
ably suspect the reality of the inspiration; 
but whatever may be our opinion of her 
judgment, we must do her the justice to say 
that her sincerity can scarcely be question- 
ed. She first addressed herself to the gov- 
ernor of Vancouieurs, and informed him of 
her heavenly destination. He treated her 
communication with contempt; but she was 
not to be repulsed, and, wearied at length 
by her importunities, and probably wishing 
to be rid of her entirely, he sent her, under 
the care of some attendants, to Chinon, 
where the French court then resided. On 
her arrival at Chinon, there were not want- 
ing those who immediately saw the advan- 
tage to be gained by persuading the people 
that Joan was actually inspired; and a 
number of stories were propagated in sup- 
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port of her pretensions. It was declared 
that she had pointed out the king, whose 
person was entirely unknown to her, al- 
though he was dressed in plain clothes, and 
surrounded by his courtiers, who were sim- 
ilarly attired ; that she had informed him of 
circumstances known only to himself; and 
that she had minutely described a sword, 
which was kept in the church of St. Catha- 
rine, and which it was proved she had never 
seen; nay, she had even demanded that 
with this sword she should be armed, to 
proceed against the enemy she so confident- 
ly declared herself destined to defeat. In 
order fully to confirm the imposture, they 
had her brought before the doctors of the 
university, who, having inquired into the 
matter, declared that she had actually re- 
ceived her commission from above. 

"But before continuing my history, I 
must make one remark, which seems neces- 
sary to guard you from entirely condemn- 
ing the persons concerned in this most ex- 
traordinary affair. Superstition was then 
at its height ; from the peer to the peasant, 
almost every person was tinctured by the 
credulity of the times, varying of course 
in measure, according to the degree of na- 
tural talents and mental culture. There 
can be but little doubt that the French court 
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more than suspected that this girl was de- 
ceiving herself, yet they were not unwilling 
to join in spreading the deceit. So much 
was the courage of the army depressed by 
its continual defeats, that it needed almost 
a supernatural power to revive it into activ- 
ity. The opportunity was indeed a tempt- 
ing one, and we must not be too severe 
against those who, during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, were willing to save their country at 
all hazards. Now-a-days such an attempt 
could neither be made nor supported. But 
to return. The pretensions of Joan of Arc 
having been thus publicly made known, it 
was next resolved to put them to the proof. 
At this time the English were besieging Or- 
leans, which was indeed the last resource 
of Charles, and which gave little hope of 
long holding out against the enemy. 

"Joan, however, undertook to compel 
them to raise the siege, and again demand- 
ed the sword we have before noticed. Hav- 
ing girded herself with this miraculous 
weapon, she ordered all the soldiers to con- 
fess themselves before they set out, and car- 
rying in her hand a banner, which had been 
publicly consecrated, she assured the troops 
of success with the utmost confidence. 
This assurance had the expected and de- 
sired effect. The spirits and energy of the 
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French army were instantly raised by the 
sight of her martial dress, she being armed 
cap-a-pie, and by the undaunted courage of 
her bearing; and indeed the English, al- 
though they affected an utter contempt for 
their enemy's unexpected ally, were never- 
theless secretly influenced by the prevailing 
superstition. This was favourable to her 
success. Her first essay was in relieving 
the besieged by conveying provisions into 
the town. For this purpose she headed 
some French troops, and entered Orleans in 
safety with the convoy she had protected. 
This safety, was in effect caused by the re- 
ligious awe with which the English beheld 
an act of temerity, which it seemed Heaven 
alone could inspire, and render practicable. 
While the troops passed along, a dead si- 
lence pervaded the ranks of the enemy. 
This, however, did not last long; they were 
quickly roused from their amazement, by 
observing the besieged making a sally from 
the town. With Joan at their head, they 
advanced to the trenches, and actually over r 
powered the besiegers in their own redoubts. 
Here her courage and fortitude were fully 
tried. In the attack she received an arrow 
in her neck, but recollecting how much de- 
pended on her, she instantly pulled out the 
arrow with her own hands, and getting the 
11 
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wound quickly dressed, she hastened back 
to the post of danger, where she soon had 
the satisfaction of planting the banner of 
victory on the enemy's ramparts. 

"This was only the first of a series of suc- 
cesses, and the Earl of Suffolk, who com- 
manded the English, finding that they could 
do nothing against an enemy, animated bjr 
such superior energy and courage, thought 
the wisest plan would be to retreat. He 
therefore raised the siege, and left the 
French masters of Orleans. The tide of 
affairs was now completely turned, and the 
French considered it their turn to become 
the aggressors. Accordingly they attacked 
the Earl of Suffolk, who with his troops had 
retired to Jargeau. The city w^s taken, 
and Suffolk surrendered himself prisoner to 
Joan, who marched into the place in tri- 
umph. Joan was now invested with the 
title of ' The Maid of Orleans,' in commem- 
oration of her signal services to that city. 
The raising of the siege of this place had 
been one of the things she had promised to 
perform, the other part of her engagement, 
namely, the crowning the king at Rheims 
she declared it was now time to complete, 
and Charles, who relied implicitly on her 
advice, set out for Rheims with an army of 
twelve thousand men. He arrived at that 
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city without molestation, and the ceremony 
of his coronation was performed with the 
utmost solemnity. After it was ended, the 
Maid of Orleans prepared to bid adieu to the 
court, and return to her retirement. But as 
we may easily imagine, the French King 
was very unwilling to part with one who 
had been mainly instrumental in seating 
him on his throne, especially as the English, 
although discomfited, were by no means 
subdued, and many fortresses still remained 
in their hands. He therefore earnestly en- 
treated her not to abandon him, and she, 
overcome by his solicitations, and* flattered 
by the success attributed to her, consented 
(unhappily for herself) to remain. 

"Charles again prepared to attack the 
enemy, who, being by no means certain 
whether Joan was not, as she asserted, as- 
sisted by Heaven, were terrified beyond 
measure, and fled on every side. After 
several engagements, in each of which they 
were defeated, the Duke of Bedford, who 
commanded the English, thought that per- 
haps their declining affairs might be re- 
lieved by having Henry the Sixth crowned 
at Paris. In the year 1430, therefore, the 
ceremony was performed with much splen- 
dour, as the duke fondly hoped the French 
would be allured to obedience by this mag- 
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nificent display. But he found himself 
mistaken. The French, although they had 
deserted their lawful prince, when it appear- 
ed that he could not maintain his rights, 
had since his brilliant successes declared 
themselves pretty generally in his favour. 
He had therefore still to fight on as before. 
And now we come to the miserable fate of 
the poor maid of Orleans. Notwithstanding 
all that she had done towards rescuing her 
country from its degraded situation, there 
were some whose littleness of mind was 
such, that they felt jealous of a power they 
could neither comprehend nor enjoy. — 
Amongst these was the governor of Com- 
peign, which place was besieged by the 
Duke of Burgundy, still the most rancorous 
opponent of the French King. The garri- 
son of Compeign was reduced to nearly the 
last extremity, and the duke would soon 
have become master of the place, when 
Joan, resolved to relieve it, threw herself 
into the town. The governor, moved by 
envy, had greatly opposed this proceeding, 
but the besieged were much rejoiced at her 
appearance, being convinced that she was 
equal to anything she undertook. But they 
soon had bitter cause for grief. The day 
after her arrival, she headed a sally, ana 
engaging the besiegers, had twice succeed- 
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ed in driving them from their intrench- 
ments, when, being obliged to retire, she 
gallantly placed herself in the rear of her 
forces, in order to cover their retreat. This 
disinterested courage was fatal to her. 
The troops entered the city in safety, but, 
when she attempted to follow, she found 
the gates shut, and the bridge drawn up, by 
the order of the governor, who was delight- 
ed at being able to deliver into the hands 
of the enemy, one, whom he considered in 
the light of a rival. 

"The baseness of this action deserves 
the severest censure. When the besiegers 
found that Joan was actually in their pow- 
er, they were greatly delighted, and mani- 
fested their joy and gratitude to Heaven for 
having delivered them from their terrible 
enemy, by having the service of Te Deum 
publicly performed, and then informed the 
Duke of Bedford of their good fortune. The 
duke, overjoyed at the news, immediately 
persuaded the Count Vendome, whose pris- 
oner Joan was, to dispose of her to him, and 
had no sooner gained possession of the prize, 
than he had her placed in the most rigorous 
confinement. She was loaded with irons, 
and every attempt made to humble and 
mortify her. In this extremity she seemed 
to be entirely forgotten by the monarch she 
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had so effectually assisted. No effort was 
made to release her, and she was thus cru- 
elly abandoned to the fury of her enemies, 
which, as you may imagine would be satis- 
fied with nothing short of her life. Accord- 
ingly, it was resolved that she should be 
tried for witchcraft. During the height of 
her fortune she was regarded as a saint, but 
now that her power seemed at an end, she 
was considered as a sorceress, who was 
abandoned by the daemon who had before 
assisted her. After some deliberation, it 
was resolved to send her to Rouen for trial, 
and the Bishop of Beauvais petitioned the 
pope for that purpose. Several prelates 
were appointed as her judges, and to the dis- 
grace of her countrymen, it must be added, 
that the Bishop of Winchester was the only 
Englishman amongst the number. On her 
trial, she displayed the utmost courage and 
firmness, but of course nothing she could 
say was of any avail to avert the sentence, 
which it was predetermined to pass. She 
was therefore declared guilty of heresy and 
witchcraft, and condemned to expiate her 
crimes by suffering the punishment usually 
inflicted on such offences, namely, burning 
alive. This, you would imagine, might 
have satisfied the most vindictive of her 
but they had not yet gained one 
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point, on which they laid much stress, 
namely, her public renunciation of her er- 
rors. The close confinement in which she 
was kept, had naturally an effect upon her 
spirits and health, and as her persecutors 
had recourse to terror, and the most cruel 
treatment, her mind became gradually en- 
feebled. Instead of the lofty hopes that had 
formerly inspired her with such extraordi- 
nary courage, she became now a prey to the 
most gloomy anticipations. In this condi- 
tion she declared herself willing to recant 
publicly, and promised never again to trust 
to her pretended inspirations. Having ob- 
tained this confession, her enemies appeared 
to relent in a measure, and her sentence was 
changed to perpetual imprisonment, and liv- 
ing on bread and water. This, however, 
was only for the sake of appearance. The 
fury of her oppressors, although outwardly 
calmed, was in reality raging as fiercely as 
before. It was, however, necessary to find 
fresh subject of accusation, and for this pur- 
pose they placed in her apartment a suit of 
man's apparel, which they thought would 
prove a temptation too powerful to resist. 
When Joan had made her confession, she 
had promised never again to discard the 
garments of her sex, but the sight of the 
dress in which she had gained so much 
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glory, made her forget everything, and she 
immediately threw off the penitent's robe in 
which she was attired, and equipped her 
self in the forbidden suit. Spies had been 
placed to watch the effect of this cruel arti- 
fice, who immediately reported her trans- 
gression, and she was thus caught in the 
snare, as they entered the apartment while 
she was thus habited. She was immediate- 
ly accused of having relapsed into her for- 
mer guilt, and again sentenced to be burnt 
alive, ana this time no submission or recan- 
tation would suffice. The market place 
at Rouen was fixed upon as the place where 
she was to suffer, and there accordingly the 
fearful sentence was executed with the most 
barbarous severity. Such was the miserable 
end of this mistaken, but most heroic, and 
noble-minded young woman." 

"But father," inquired Charlotte, "did 
Charles ever drive the English out of his 
kingdom?" 

"Yes, he succeeded in so doing, being 
aided by the Duke of Burgundy, who, see- 
ing his errors, entreated pardon of Charles, 
and was thenceforth a very loyal and de- 
voted subject; but there were numerous 
battles fought, and it was not till the year 
1450, that he had quite rid himself of the 
English. So high was his reputation for 
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bravery and vigour in driving them out, 
that he obtained the sirname of 'Victoria 
ous.' " 



CHAPTER XIII. 

About this time, William Provis came 
to spend a few days at the Hall. He was 
greatly advanced in his eduction, having, 
indeed, contrived to obtain precedence of all 
the boys at the school where he had been 
placed. Mr. Stanley was much pleased at 
the good effect of his kindness, and resolved 
that, at the expiration of another year, he 
should be apprenticed to some respectable 
business. 

During his stay at the hall, William 
endeavoured to manifest his sense of his 
patron's kindness, by all the acts of atten- 
tion in his power ; and, as he wrote a good 
hand, and was a very tolerable accountant, 
Mr. Stanley found him really useful. To 
little Charlotte he was a most valuable ac- 
quaintance, as he repaired all her play- 
things, even to her favourite baby house, 
and arranged her garden in beautiful order. 
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But he soon had an opportunity of more 
fully showing his gratitude, and completely 
returning all the obligation under which he 
lay to the family at Stanley Hall. He 
was one morning out with Philip, when 
they came to a pond that was frozen over. 
Greatly delighted, Philip declared his in- 
tention of having a slide. His companion 
endeavoured to dissuade him, by reminding 
him that the frost had only commenced a 
day or two since, and that it was most pro- 
bable the ice was not sufficiently strong. 
But the temptation was too great to be easi- 
ly renounced, and accordingly, all William's 
arguments failed to convince Philip, and, 
starting off, he was soon enjoying "a cap- 
ital slide." Finding him determined, and 
knowing him to be a very expert swimmer, 
William Provis walked on, to search for 
some cup-moss which he had promised to 
carry home to Charlotte. He entered a lit- 
tle lane at a short distance from the pond, 
and proceeding up it, was busily engaged 
in gathering the moss^ when his attention 
was arrested by a loud scream. Instantly 
fearing the worst, he threw down the basket 
and ran toward the spot where he had left 
Philip, and as soon as he came within sight 
of the pond, he discovered the object of his 
anxiety struggling in the water. Hastily 
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throwing off his jacket, he rushed after him, 
and with great difficulty succeeded in rais- 
ing him and dragging him out. It was not 
however the work of an instant, as Philip's 
foot had become entangled in a hole at the 
bottom of the pond, and he could not easily 
extricate him ; moreover, the poor boy was 
quite exhausted with the efforts he had 
himself made, and became insensible, which 
increased, the difficulty. When at last he 
had placed him in safety by the side of the 
pond, a new fear nearly overwhelmed him. 
Philip's countenance was so pale and ghast- 
ly, that he feared he had arrived too late 
to be of effectual service, and when he 
could not discover any pulse, he felt con- 
vinced that such indeed was the case. 
Aware, however, that no means should be 
left untried to restore that animation which 
might only be suspended, he lifted the life- 
less boy, and by exerting all. his strength, 
contrived to drag him to the Hall lodge, 
which was the nearest house. There he 
instructed the old woman in all that was 
necessary to be done, and having seen him 
carefully wrapped in warm blankets, and 
placed in bed with bottles of hot water to 
his feet, he left him, charging the woman 
not to cease rubbing the body. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley had brought up their children 
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in habits of the greatest courtesy and kind- 
ness to all around them, and they were 
consequently greatly beloved, so that the 
old woman at the lodge was as attentive as 
Willian could desire. He immediately re- 
paired to the Hall, where he despatched 
one of the servants on horseback to request 
the attendance of Doctor Montrose, and then 
proceeded to the study, where he informed 
Mr. Stanley of all that had occurred. That 
gentleman instantly accompanied William 
to the lodge, where they had the satisfaction 
of discovering that his directions had been 
implicitly obeyed, and might be considered 
as successful, for Philip breathed, although 
he was still unconscious. The messenger 
sent in quest of the doctor, was fortunate 
enough to meet with that gentleman in the 
next village, and in a very short space of 
time, therefore, he arrived at the lodge. He 
highly approved of William's promptness, 
and after some additional remedies had 
been tried, the poor boy opened his eyes, 
but speedily closed them again, as if unable 
to comprehend his situation. Doctor Mon- 
trose then ordered that he should be con- 
veyed to the Hall in his carriage, and re- 
questing Mr. Stanley to take charge of him, 
himself set forward to prepare Mrs. Stanley 
for the shock. That lady was indeed much 
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alarmed, but carefully endeavouring to con- 
ceal her agitation, she immediately, under 
the superintendence of the kind physician, 
began to make all the necessary prepara- 
tions for Philip's return. In this she was 
assisted by little Charlotte, who, although 
the tears streamed down her cheeks, yet 
forebore to make any exclamations of grief, 
but quietly endeavoured to anticipate her 
mother's wants, and bring every thing that 
was requisite. 

When Mr. Stanley and William Provis 
arrived with their charge, he was immedi- 
ately conveyed to a warm bed, and his 
consciousness soon after returning, Doctor 
Montrose left the Hall, having assured them 
that there was no danger at present to be 
apprehended, provided he were kept per- 
fectly quiet. Again Mrs. Stanley stationed 
herself by the sick bed of her beloved son, 
but this time little Charlotte was allowed 
to be her companion, and proved herself 
most worthy of the confidence reposed in 
her. The room was of course carefully 
darkened, but there she sat quietly on a 
little stool at her mother's side, until remind- 
ed in a whisper, that " Father might want 
something." She immediately got up, and 
walking on tip-toe left the room without 
the least noise, and repaired to the draw- 
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ing*room, where she found Mr. Stanley 
alone, Doctor Montrose having insisted that 
William should go to bed, in order to coun- 
teract the evil effects of remaining so long 
in his wet clothes. This he was very un- 
willing to do, as he declared that the mode 
of his bringing up had made him proof 
against a wetting. But he was too anxious 
to please, to give up his own opinion ; and ac- 
cordingly he was now soundly asleep after 
the fatigue of the morning. Mr. Stanley was 
much pleased at the entrance of his little 
girl, and inquiring after her brother, was 
delighted to hear that he was in a quiet 
slumber. Charlotte much wished to return 
to Philip's room, but she did not like to 
leave her father alone, and she therefore 
remained in the drawing-room until her 
hour of rest arrived, when, after affectionate- 
ly kissing him, she crept softly in to wish 
her mother good night, and steal one look 
at her dear Philip. 

Thanks to a good constitution, Philip 
soon recovered from the effects of this un- 
fortunate accident, and William was none 
the worse for his share in the transaction. 
But neither Philip himself, nor his parents, 
could easily forget how much they were 
indebted, not only to the courage, but also 
to the foresight and prudence of William 
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Provis. Had he carried the body to the 
Hall, instead of taking it to the lodge, 
Doctor Montrose gave it as his opinion, 
that the time lost would have been of so 
much consequence, that no after efforts 
would have been of any avail. 

Soon after these events had occurred, he 
returned to school, and was greatly missed 
at the Hall, where his amiable disposition, 
and the benefits he had conferred, had en- 
deared him to every member of the family. 

When Philip had entirely recovered, Mr. 
Stanley took occasion one evening to point 
out to him the great error of which he had 
been guilty, that of mistaking rashness for 
courage. "There is," said ne, "scarcely 
any subject on which you are required to 
exercise more discrimination than this. As 
a proof of it, let me remind you of the con- 
duct of William Provis, He saw you in the 
water, and sinking too, yet he maintained 
his self-possession, and took off his jacket 
before he attempted to rescue you, well 
knowing that he would be encumbered by 
it, and perhaps unable to accomplish his 
end. Now, with your rashness, in a similar 
situation, you would have jumped in with- 
out any consideration whatever." Philip 
did not attempt to justify himself, as he 
was well aware that he had indeed acted 
12 
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with the most foolish precipitation, and that 
he deserved much more severe reproof than 
his kind father had bestowed. Little Char- 
lotte, grieved to see her brother vexed, and 
thinking to turn the subject, whispered to 
her mother, "Could you not tell us some 
story this evening, now we are all together 
again ?" 

Mrs. Stanley instantly saw through her 
motive, and appreciating the kindness of 
heart that dictated the request, said, " Yes, 
but you must choose my subject, for I really 
cannot recollect any just at this moment." 

" Well then, mother," said Philip, " let it 
be something more of the French Revolu- 
tion, when, as you said one evening, there 
were so many instances of self-devotion in 
women." 

"I am afraid," replied Mrs. Stanley, " that 
I can only call to mind some very brief 
accounts of that period, you must therefore 
be satisfied with all I can remember of the 
history of 

MADAME DE MOUCHY. 

"This lady was the wife of the Marechal 
of that name, to whom she was devotedly 
attached. It happened to him, as to all 
who would not consent to join in the op- 
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pxession of their king and country, that he 
became an object of suspicion to the tyrants. 
An order was, therefore, issued to incarce- 
rate him in the dungeons of the Luxem- 
bourg. Much as he dreaded the fate that, 
in all probability, awaited him, he was far 
more distressed at the idea of parting from 
his affectionate wife, uncertain what might 
befall her, and not knowing where to coun- 
sel her to fly for shelter. But there was 
no possibility of evading the warrant of his 
oppressors, and he was therefore compelled 
to leave his home for the miserable prison 
assigned him. Great, however, was his 
astonishment, when, on arriving with his 
escort at the Luxembourg, he perceived 
Madame de Mouchy awaiting him. On 
his entering the gates, she followed, but 
was informed that the warrant did not ex- 
tend to her, and that she was at liberty to 
depart. To the officer who made this 
speech she replied, 'Since my husband is 
arrested, I am also.' She was then allowed 
to accompany the Marfichal to his dungeon, 
where he endeavoured by every persuasion 
he could urge, to convince her of the dan- 
ger in which such conduct placed her. 
But she had not acted without considera- 
tion, and was therefore firm in' her deter- 
mination of remaining to share his fate. 
12 
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After some days he was dragged before the 
tribunal, who, he was well aware, had 
already decided on his death. His wife in- 
sisted on going with him, which she ac- 
cordingly did. Arrived at the Court of 
Justice, (most falsely so called,) the public 
accuser noticed Madame de Mouchy, and 
thinking there had been some mistake, he 
acquainted her that her husband alone had 
been summoned. Her answer was like the 
preceding one : l Since my husband is sum- 
moned, I am also.' After the mockery of 
a trial had been gone through, the Marg- 
chal was declared guilty of the crime of 
conspiracy, and received the expected sen- 
tence of death. 

"On his return to his prison, which he 
would never quit but once more, and that 
to proceed to the scaffold, he again entreat- 
ed his wife to seek her own safety in flight, 
representing to her how utterly powerless 
her presence was to save him from his fate. 
But he spoke in vain ; Madame de Mouchy 
would not give up her point. It was true 
she could do nothing to -avert his death; 
but she could share it, which indeed was 
her desire, since the vengeance of his en- 
emies was about to sever her dearest tie. 
Overcome by her resolute devotion, he 
forebore to press the subject, and on the 
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day appointed for his execution, this attach- 
ed but unfortunate pair left the dungeon 
together, and together mounted the fatal 
cart which was in readiness to convey him 
to the scaffold. And now a last ray of hope 
darted through the mind of the Mar6chaL 
The sight of all the apparatus of death 
might divert his wife from her intention, 
and he therefore watched her countenance 
eagerly, as they drew near the fatal spot 
But his gaze was fruitless. Madame be- 
trayed not a symptom of agitation, and he 1 
was therefore but too well prepared for the 
decided refusal he received to his request 
again, and more solemnly urged, that she 
would leave him. When the executioner 
perceived her, he told her that she was not 
condemned; he had received orders only 
for the execution of Monsieur. But she 
was prepared with an answer, and with 
the utmost composure observed, * Since my 
husband is condemned, I am also.' The 
executioner was too much accustomed to 
his dreadful employment to discover any 
emotions of pity, which indeed would hgve 
been useless, as he but obeyed orders. He 
therefore cared nothing for this unexpected 
addition to the number of his victims; and 
Madame de Mouchy had her wish, that of 
being executed with her husband." 
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When Mrs. Stanley ceased, Charlotte in- 
quired whether Madame de Mouchy was 
quite right in the line of conduct she pur- 
sued. 

" Undoubtedly not, my child. We all of 
us have duties towards our Maker, to which 
all others should be subservient. Placed in 
this world by the Almighty, it is unques- 
tionably our duty to remain in it, until He 
sees fit to remove us, whether by disease, 
accident, or the hand of the executioner, 
as in the case of the unfortunate Mar6chal. 
When we have finished the work of prepa- 
ration for which we were sent into the world, 
we shall certainly be called hence, and we 
cannot therefore be justified in doing as this 
lady did, offering up our account before we 
are called upon to render it. Indeed, I should 
not have ventured to relate the story, had I 
not felt certain you would be able to distin- 
guish between the merits and the faults of 
Madame de Mouchy. Her attendance on 
her husband was indeed praiseworthy, as 
she thereby violated no higher duty; but 
they should have parted at the foot of the 
scaffold, since, as her husband informed her, 
she could not by any possibility be of service 
to him any longer. 
"I will now give you another short account 
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of affectionate devotion, which, however, 
was not carried to an unwarrantable length. 
"During this ' reign of terror,' there were 
two ladies named De Bussy and De Brion, 
who, for some offence not stated by the his- 
torian, were arrested, and confined in one 
of the numerous prisons of the French capi- 
tal. They were each accompanied thither 
by a daughter, Mademoiselle de Bussy be- 
ing only fifteen years old, and Mademoiselle 
de Brion nineteen. These young ladies 
were at perfect liberty to quit the prison 
whenever they pleased; but they were too 
affectionately attached to their parents to 
hesitate about sharing their confinement, 
and they accordingly remained with them, 
and by their cheerfulness and assiduous 
kindness, greatly lightened the sorrows of 
these unfortunate ladies. But at length a 
decree was passed, by which all the nobility 
were banished from Paris; and as they be- 
longed to the proscribed rwk, these affec- 
tionate children were obligA to quit the ob- 
jects of their solicitude. They were both so 
young, and so much accustomed to elegant 
indulgences, that they could scarcely have 
been blamed if they had retired with pleasure 
from a place where everything was calcu- 
lated to disgust and annoy them. But their 
filial affection was stronger than any other 
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feeling, and when the day of departure ar- 
rived, they sKed many tears, and often, in the 
seclusion to which they retired, they were 
heard to regret the prison they had so un- 
willingly forsaken. Now, you will observe 
the difference between their .conduct and 
that of Madame de Mouchy. No doubt 
their affection was capable of equal sacri- 
fices with hers, but they made no unneces- 
sary display of it. As long as they could ren- 
der assistance to the objects of their love, 
they did so, and their situation, when oblig- 
ed to retire into the country, must have 
been very pitiable ; but they did not seek 
death to terminate those trials which they 
were called upon to endure with fortitude. 
I think I have now told you enough for this 
evening, and we will therefore separate." 

Christmas was now arrived, and Philip 
was anxiously looking forward to New 
Year's day, when George Delamere was 
expected. He arrived at the appointed time, 
and was warmly welcomed by his old 
schoolfellow. Not less kind was his recep- 
tion by Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, who wished 
by all the means in their power to strength- 
en this most desirable acquaintance between 
the two lads. When the first greeting was 
over, George introduced the promised Per- 
sian cat for Charlotte's inspection. 
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It was indeed a beautiful animal, and the 
red collar round its neck contrasted well 
with the snowy whiteness of its coat The 
little girl was highly delighted, and had 
soon arranged a bed for it in her own room, 
whither she repaired with her treasure, and 
endeavoured, by every attention in her pow- 
er, to reconcile ' Pussy ' to the change in her 
situation. Being very young and frolic- 
some, it speedily became quite at home, 
playing with its new mistress with the ut- 
most glee. 

George had arrived at a most favourable 
time. The weather had been frosty for many 
weeks, and the roads were in excellent con- 
dition. The two lads therefore each on his 
pony, had many a good gallop, accompanied 
by Mr. Stanley. There was skating, too, 
but also under that gentleman's superin- 
tendence, as, since Philip's accident, his fa- 
ther had never allowed him to venture on 
any ice of which he had not ascertained the 
thickness. Making snow-balls, too, was a 
great fund of diversion, whenever a storm 
chanced to come on. In this amusement 
Charlotte joined ; and added to it all, there 
was a magic lantern, which George had 
brought with him, and was a never-failing 
source of gratification. Thus the days pass- 
ed most pleasantly, and at the expiration of 
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a fortnight Mrs. Delamere came, according 
to the agreement made at Exmouth, to take 
Charlotte home as her guest for a short 
time. The boys were to accompany them, 
and after a day or two spent at Ashford 
Grove, they were to return to Pairbourne 
together. This was the first visit little 
Charlotte had ever made without her mo- 
ther, and at first she was rather frightened 
at the idea of leaving home, but the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Delamere quickly restored her 
confidence, she bade her parents adieu with 
a smiling face, and the merry party pursued 
their way to the Grove in Mrs. Delamere' s 
carriage. 
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